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WHAT THE ZITHER SAID. 


I learned a lesson, Genevieve, 
To-nig ht from what the Zither said; 
Its swift notes taught me not to grieve 
Nor mourn for pleasures fled. 


Be brave!” the keen notes rung; 
‘* Be brave; speak strong, 
Bold words; be sorrow from you fiung; 
‘Twill not be long.” 


ss Sie watches from afar; 
Would you falter in her sight ? 
She; lifted like a star, 
She sees you day and night.” 


‘‘ Aye, her deep pity knows 
All the cares that on you press; 
All your sorrows, woes; 
Think you she loves you less? 


‘* Be brave, be true, be strong; 
Speak words that burn; 
Defend the right, denounce the wrong; 
Be worthy her you mourn.” 


This was what the Zither said, 
What it told me, Genevieve. 

Was it ycur message, yours, my dead, 
Saying, ‘‘Cease to grieve”? 


I will be brave and true; 

Fight out the battle to the end; 
Live a life not unworthy you; 

Live a life unstained, sweet friend. 


But alas! for the years erewhile; 
Alas! for the glad years fled; 

Ab, me! for a look or a smile 
From thee, O silent dead! 


Ob, strong the words the Zither said, 
But weak the human heart! 

Ab, me! I hunger for my dead 
With pain beyond the Zither’s art; 


The Zither sings a song divine, 
Of purpose grand and high; 

I see a grave beneath the pine, 
The river flowing by. , 


I see the reach of weary years; 
Of burdens bitter to be borne; 

Of deathless memories stained with tears; 
O Zither, can I cease to mourn? 


Alas! I failed to learn the lesson, Gene- 
vieve, 
To-night, from what the Zither said, 
The spell that taught me not to grieve, 
That spell is with the music fled. 


OaxkLanD, Sept. 19, 1889. B. H. F. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR QUESTION. 


BY. DEACON DAVID BOOTH. 


The question of working but eight 
hours per day by all classes of laborers 
is one in which I have always taken a 
deep interest. I have all my life been 
so closely identified with workingmen 
that I regard any change as highly desir- 
able which will be for. their physical and 
intellectual and moral improvement. 
As my remarks will be drawn more from 
actual experience and observation than 
from labor statistics, I will give a short 
review of my own experience. 

In 1832, I commenced work in a 
Connecticut woolen factory, and worked 
almost continuously at that business till 
the fall of 1844. During all of that 
time the hours of labor in woolen factor- 
ies were twelve per day; in cotton factor- 
ies, from twelve to thirteen; for mechan- 
ics of all kinds twelve hours, with the ex- 
ception of a few machine-shops which 
had adopted the ten-hour system before 
I left the State. 

My own experience of twelve hours’ 
work a day is that it means nothing but 
eating, working and sleeping, with but 
little time for reading or intellectual im- 
provement. 

In the spring of 1845, I went to New 
York city, and found that the ten-hour 
system had been in force there among 
all mechanical trades for several years. 
In the summer of 1845, I went to Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, and found a flour- 
ishing business in the manufacture of 
cotton, locomotives and machinery. In 
the factories the wages were paid in cash, 
not in “store pay,” as was too often the 
case in New England at that time. 
The hours of labor in the factories were 
eleven and a half per day, and ten for 
mechanics. In fact, everywhere I went 
outside of New England the ten-hour 
system had been adopted for mechanics. 
(In Boston, the change was not made 
until after the spring of 1846.) 

This reduction from twelve to ten 
hours was not obtained without a hard 
fight by the workmen; for there was as 
much opposition by the employers to the 
reduction to ten hours as there is now to 
eight. I have learned from my wife, 
whose father was working in Paterson 
at the time of the reduction, and who 
was also living there herself, that the 
hours of labor in the factories had been 
thirteen or more per day, and that in or- 
der to obtain the reduction to eleven 
and a half, there was a general strike 
among the employes in the mills. In 
this they were aided by the mechanics of 
New York city, and so secured the 
change. And whatever else may be 
said of strikes, I can say this, that I 
have never known mechanics to gain 
much without resorting to them. 

We hear a great deal about the conflict 
between capital and labor. It seems to 
me that it is really a conflict between 
capitals, Money is the capital of the 
employer, and experience and labor the 
Capital of the employe, and both wish 
to get the highest possible return for 


what they have toinvest. The employer ! 


puts his money into machinery or tools, 
and the more hours they are kept going 
daily, the larger will be his percentage 
On his investment. Hence he cries, 
“More hours.” Theemploye offers his 
labor and experience for sale, and three 
dollars for eight hours are certainly 
higher wages than three dollars for ten 
hours. 

Besides, the fewer the hours, the less 
the weariness, and the greater his vigor 
for self-culture after his days work. 
Hence, the laborer cries, ‘‘Fewer hours.” 
When these self-interests clash, I think 
Our sympathy and aid should be for the 
workingmen, if for no other reason than 
because they form the majority of our 
nation, and their advancement means 
advancement for the nation. 


Some object, and say that fewer hours 
would only mean more time to be spent 
in saloons and such places. It is true 
that those who are so inclined would 
have more time for dissipation; but 
those who make that remark have never 
worked in factories or shops, and, per- 
haps, have little or no personal acquaint- 
ance with workingmen, and do not 
know, as I know, that the vast majority 
of these workers are sober, industrious, 
ambitious boys, girls, men and women. 
And fewer hours means for them more 
sunshine, better health, more books, 
more culture and more social enjoyment. 

I do not say that the time has come 
for eight hours a day in this country, 
but the time is ripe for nine hours, and 
I have often expressed a wish that em- 
ployers would compromise on that num- 
ber. 

Labor-saving machinery has multiplied 
so fast that many have been thrown out 
of work thereby. According to a state- 
ment which I think was made by the 
United States Labor Commission, there 
is an average of ten per cent or more of 
laborers constantly out of work. If the 
time was reduced one tenth—that is to 
Say, to nine hours a day—all these work- 
ers would be needed. And any one 
certainly will admit that it would be bet- 
ter to have every one employed than to 
have so many out of work and becom- 
ing tramps. ‘The samearguments about 
time to spend in saloons, etc., were used 
about former reductions; but, the change 
having been made, the facts do not bear 
out those arguments. For the workmen 
of to-day are more the intellectual equals 
of their employers, are better organized, 
secure their demands in more _ peaceful 
ways, and are more of a power in the 
land than ever before. We do not hear 
of “blue Mondays” nowadays, nor when 
a man goes to work in a shop is he now 
called upon to pay his footing by treating 
all hands, or else be subjected to a great 
deal of annoyance, as they were years 
ago, | 
I have never been in sympathy with 
the cry of ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
labor. There should be concessions on 
both sides. The employer must live as 
well as his workmen, and if one would 
concede time, and the other pay, it would 
only be for a season. The law of sup- 
ply and demand would soon adjust af- 
fairs, and wages would rise again, and 
employers could afford to pay them, as 
it has occurred before. The working- 
man of to-day gets more for ten hoursa 
day than he used toget for twelve and 
thirteen. 

As I said before, I don’t think the in- 
dustries could be kept up now with 
eight hours a day at all kinds of labor. 
But when improved machinery shall 
make it possible I shall be glad to see 
the day, for I think it means better 
times and more culture for workingmen. 

There are two great industries in our 
country which we should be far better 
without. ‘These are the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks, and the 
growth, manufacture and sale of tobacco. 
In the production of these many mill- 
ions of capital are invested, and many 
more millions are spent in their con- 
sumption. If these two industries could 
be done away with, and all the capital 
invested, and all those working at them, 
to say nothing of the money and men 
employed in prosecuting or defending 
those who become criminals by the use 
of them—if all these, I say, could be 
turned to producing something useful, 
then the time would have come when 
the hours could be reduced to eight 
hours or less a day. It is my desire 
and prayer that God will hasten this 
glorious time, and that we may all do 
what we can to hasten the day. 


It is the opinion of the working 
classes that ministers in general do not 
care much for their interests, and they 
imagine that they have good cause for 
thinking so. I have been a regular at- 
tendant at churches all my life, and have 
heard the labor question discussed quite 
often from the pulpit, and I have to say 
that, in most cases, all the sympathy and 
arguments have been on the side of the 
employer... The question is often asked 
by ministers, and I believe sincerely, 
“What shall we do to reach the masses ?” 
It is my belief that the way to their 
hearts will not be reached until they are 
convinced by sermons and actions that 


there is a warm personal sympathy with 
them in their struggle for their rights, 
and a due proportion 
their labor. | 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


MY EXAMPLE. 


And Gideon said, “Look on me and 
do likewise, and behold, when I come 
to the outside of the camp, it shall be, 
that as I do, so shall yedo.” (Judges 
vii: 17.) The force of example is every- 
where seen, felt by everybody, and by all 
confessed. Example is inward princi- 
ple acted out. It is our object lesson 
set before the world, through which we 
tell our children, our families and the 
world just what we would have,them be 
and do. It is a kind of preaching out- 
side of the pulpit, and outside the press, 
in which each bears a hand, and con- 
tinues to do so all his life; yes, and long 
after death has closed the lips the object 
lesson of the life will still stand before 
men, and **He being dead yet speaketh.” 
Indeed, in this line, all are preachers, all 
exhorters, saying to all around, as Gid.- 
eon did to the three hundred with him, 
“Took on me and do likewise.” And 
this preaching is of the most emphatic 
character, even as deeds are more 
weighty than words, and as flesh, blood 
and bones are more’ solid than air, 
often wonder if certain classes among us 
ever think of this, or if they ever asl 
themselves “what the world would comé 
to if everybody should do as I do?” For 
example, I have in mind a friend, in 
many respects an excellent and a useful 
man, who thinks he is a friend of Chris- 
tianity, gives to support the church of 
which his wife is a member, but does not 
attend church once a yéar, unless on a 
funeral occasion. Does he ever ask him- 
self the question, ‘‘What would become 
of Church worship and gospel preaching 
if all should do as I do?”—that 
his example says, to his children and to 
all, “Look on me and do likewise ?” 
Does he reflect that if all should do as 
he does, every pulpit would be deserted, 
every church abandoned, and in fifty 
years there would not bea Christian con- 
gregation on earth! Is he willing to face 


I advise it?” Doubtless he would say 
no, but his example says yes, and if men 
still go to church, it is in spite of his ex- 
ampleand against it, 

There is another, who though fairly 
well off, and can buy cigars and an oc- 
casional glass of beer or wine, yet 
never gives one cent to carry out the 
Savior’s command—“Preach the gospel 
to every creature.” He thinks he is fa- 
vorable to missions, but does he ever ask 
what would become of all missionary 
operations should all do as he does? 
Does he reflect that his example isa 
prayer that the heathen may die, all of 
them unblessed with the gospel? That 
it says to all: “Don’t give, don’t give, 
look on me and do likewise?” 

Another supports the. saloon by an oc- 
casional drink with a friend, or when ap- 
petite specially craves the drug. He .is 
not going to deny himself to save others. 
He will not curtail his liberty in that ie 
spect forthe sake of those weaker than 
he. Does he ever ask himself the home- 
question, If all the temperance men and 
woman should do as I do, what would 
be the result? Would not the great 
cause be put back a hundred years? 
And when God makes inquisition for 
the blood of millions slain by such sin- 
ful examples, and asks who slew all these, 
will He not find it on the hands of 
the men who by example sustained and 
encouraged the great destroyer? Ex- 
ample! Oh, example! Are we all preach- 
ing by it? Preaching to our children, 
preaching to our neighbors, preaching 
to the world, preaching every day while 
we live, preaching, too, after we die—so 
long as people remember how we lived— 
and preaching to generations unborn! 
How mighty the influence of the exam- 
ple of others on us! How mighty ours 
upon them! Let us then consider it 
well, Is it a safe one to copy? In it 
is there rounded out a practical exhibit 
of the rules and principles of Christ’s 
kingdom, not one of them left out? Are 
we filling full to running over the out- 
ward forms of religion with the love of 
God and the spirit of Christ ? 3 

May the Lord help us all in this im- 
pressive preaching by example, sd to 
preach that we may safely say: “Loo 
on me and do likewise.” 

S. BrIsToL, 


— 


Societies of Christian Endeavor in the 
State of New York will be held at 
Saratoga, October 22d and 23d,: It 
is expected that fully 1,500 delegates 
will be present. Brief papers will be 
read and addresses made by the young 
men and women from every city im the 


State. 
Ten thousand brakemen petition the 

Interstate Commerce Commission to 

have the use of “automatic brakes and 


couplers” made compulsory on alll rail- 


of the products of 


a result so appalling, and say ‘‘Yes, and 


A convention of the Young People’s 


|W. C. Beecher, 


ume and doubt for a 


moment his inno- | 


j 


‘save the country. His free-trade views, | 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


BY REV. J. C, HOLBROOK, D.D. 


I have just finished reading the biog- 
raphy of this remarkable man, by his son, 
and son-in-law, Rev. 
Samuel Scoville, assisted by Mrs. Beech- 
er. It forms a bulky and handsome vol- 
ume of over 700 pages octavo and is il- 
lustrated by several portraits of Mr. 
Beecher at various periods of his life, of 
his wife, and his father, with views of 
churches and houses and of scenes in 
which he mingled. The steel-engraved 
frontispiece is by far the finest and 
most characteristic likeness of Mr. Beech- 
er that I have ever seen. | 

The book is enlivened with numerous 
anecdotes in reference to Mr. Beecher in 
boyhood and riper years, and sparkles 
with the scintillations of the great wit 
and humor and repartee for which he 
was celebrated. It also contains copious 
extracts from his newspaper articles, ad- 
dresses and sermons, which make a deep 
impression upon the reader of his genius, 
versatility and eloquence, and the wealth 
of his imagination and of his power to 
move and sway an audience. I was es- 
pecially glad to see so full a description 
as is given of that most’ wonderful exhi- 
bition of his courage and ability asa 
public speaker which was displayed 
when, during the late war of the Rebel- 
lion, he stood before those immense au- 
diences in England and defended our 
country, exposed the designs of the 
friends of slavery and forced howling 
mobs to hear him vindicate the course of 
the North. Probably no other living 
man could have done the work he then 
did, nor has his achievement then any 
parallel in history. | 

Readers of this biography will also 
find in it a full and fair statement of the 
facts in relation to the abominable con- 
spiracy by which it was sought to destroy 
‘him and the church of which he was 
the renowned pastor. Mr. Beecher was 
not wise; he himself confesses it, and es- 
pecially in his confidences and in yield- 
ing to his sympathies; but I think no un- 


prejudiced reader can rise from the pe- | 


rusal of the facts as set forth in this vol- 


cencé’of thé’ standa 
charged, and which was pronounced 
wholly unfounded by the largest ecclesi- 
astical council ever convened in the land 
—from twenty-one States, including such 
men as Dr. Leonard Bacon, President 
Porter of Yale University, ‘ President 
Sturtevant of Illinois College, Gov. 
Dingley of Mainé, and other of the most 
prominent ministers and laymen of our 
country. 

In this volume Mr. Beecher’s kindly 
spirit, his home life and his love of na- 
ture was fully brought into view, as well 
as his habits of observation and the as- 
tonishing mental resources which he ex- 
hibited. Seldom did he begin the direct 
preparation of his sermons before Sun- 
day morning after breakfast, and for the 
evening after supper, though in ‘fact he 
was always preparing them in the accu- 
mulation of material in general from 
which to select. Instances are given in 
which some of his ablest discourses were 
decided upon and the train of thought 
laid after he entered the pulpit. Ofcourse, 
he is no example for ordinary men to at- 
tempt to imitate. In fact, his success in 
extemporaneous speaking seems to have 
been almost miraculous: 7 

The volume is as interesting as a ro- 
mance, and one who begins its perusal will 
hardly wish to lay it down till it is fin- 
ished, aud he will then regret to be ob- 
liged to do so, Had the book been 
smaller, no doubt it would have had a 
wider circulation, but it would not have 
been so satisfactory to the thoughtful 
reader. As it is, it may be commended 
to all classes and especially to young 
ministers. I first knew Mr. Beecher 
when he was a student in Amherst Col- 
lege, and have been familiar with his his- 
tory since; but I confess the reading of 
this biography has given me a deeper im- 
pression of his power, and particularly of 
his spirituality and entire consecration to 
the service of his Master, than I had be- 
fore. | 


admirer of the man, for he had his faults, 
as who has not? He was not always 
consistent in his utterances, for he ad- 
mits that he often spoke under a kind of 
afflatus, and did not always weigh his 
words. I think he erred in his violent 
criticism of the Administration in the 
Independent during the unfortunate 
McClellan campaign, “pounding Lin- 
coln,” as he afterwards expressed it, by 
which he grieved sadly the heart of our 
martyr President, which criticisms. the 
Century “Life of Lincoln” has shown to 
have been unfounded; but he was. no 
doubt honest in his views, and sincerely 


anxious to promote a vigorous prosecu- | 


tion of the war. " 

Another mistake, I think, was his ac- 
tive support of Cleveland for the presi- 
dency,'and his opposition to the Repub- 
lican party that, he once so. ardently 
aided, and which had done so much to 


Iam by no means an indiscriminate | 


= 
be 


with which I cannot concur, of course 


influenced him somewhat. He claimed 
to have satisfied himself of the falsity of 
the objections urged against bis candi- 
date, but it does not appear that he was 
equally anxious to have those against 


.Blaine disproved. 


While I must also dissent from some 
of the views he held and expressed in 
his later years, especially on the subject 
of evolution, yet of his substantial ortho- 
doxy on the great fundimental doctrines 
of the gospel there can be no doubt. 
His belief in the love of God, of the 
Trinity, of the work of Christ, the uni- 
versal sinfulness of man, and the need of 
the new birth, and his love for his fel- 
low-men, and his desire to benefit them 
and to lead sinners to Christ, are indis- 
putable. After reading his biograpby, 
so lovingly and faithfully drawn in this 
volume, one cannot wonder at the de- 
voted attachment to him of his church. 
I thank God that he raised him up to 
take so important a part as he did in the 
anti-slavery struggle, the temperance 
cause and the war for the suppression of 
the rebellion, and to afford such an as- 
tonishing example of eloquence and men- 
tal ability as he exhibited, though mak- 
ing no pretentions to profound scholar- 
ship. He was not a scholastic, but he 
studied men to know how to benefit 
them, and he studied nature and books 
to find illustrations for preaching and 
writing, and was chiefly anxious to make 
a practical application of what he learned 
in the great work in which he was en- 
gaged. In reference to him I feel that 
we can adopt the words of Dr. Sprague 
of Albany in his sermon on the death of 
Dr. Chalmers : 

“One of the reasons why God pecul- 
iarly honors some men by endowing them 
with mighty talents, and bestowing upon 
them a high degree of grace, and to en- 
able them to acquire high and deserved 
distinction among their fellow-men, and 
to fasten upon themselves the attention 
and admiration of the world for their 
splendid achievements, is that their re- 
moval to heaven may render it more at- 
tractive to those who remain on earth.”’ 

Let no one say .that my remarks are 
extravagant or unfounded until he has 
read. this carefully ‘and, ip the main, ju- 
Iciously biography, and thts 
has obtained a full and clear conception 
of his character, spirit and achievements, 
I can well understand from it, and from 
what I personally knew of him, that his 
friends could adopt the language once 
applied to England—Beecher, “with all 
thy faults, I love thee still.” He was in 


‘Many respects a rare and lovable man; 


heaven will be the sweeter that he is 
there, as well as many others who have 
adorned this world and helped to make 
it better. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 


i 


RESULT OF COUNCIL. 


The Ecclesiastical Council, called by 
the Congregational church in Wood- 
land to review the proceedings in relation 
to the resignation of its pastor, Rev. S. 
D. Belt, submitted to the church the fo!- 
lowing as its ** Result”: 

“We were gratified, first of all, at the 
sufficiency and correctness of the min- 
utes of church action submitted to us 
by your clerk—1in such pleasing contrast 
as it was with the deficiencies often ap- 
parent in such records. We were grati- 
fied at the spirit which breathed through 
the letter of resignation ; the evident de- 
sire for your continued prosperity ; the 
evident willingness to account personal 
interests as secondary, and the interest 
of the work and the Church of Christ as 
paramount ; the evident wish to know 
the Master’s will and to do it when 
known. We were greatly gratified at 
the minute submitted to us by a commit- 
tee of the church, expressing your confi- 
dence in your pastor and affection for 
him, and your appreciation of the work 
he has done among you; and equally 
pleased with his hearty and emphatic 
reference to the great kindness showed 
him by his people in days that seemed 
dark as midnight in his home. 

‘Gladly would we have advised that a 
relationship, of which such kind words 
could be truly spoken, should continue 
indefinitely. But there were other con- 
siderations which made it seem wise to 
us, not only to find your proceedings or- 
derly, but to recognize the relationship 
as dissolved. In doing this we desire to 


| assure you of the fellowship and sympa- 


thy of your sister churches, and our 
hope and earnest prayer that the Lord 
will soon give you another pastor ‘after 
his own heart’ ; and to join you in say- 
ing that ‘Wherever providence may as- 
sign to our brother and his wife’ a field 
of labor, the community will be better 
and happier because ofthem. We com- 
mend Brother Belt to the churches as ‘a 
workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,’ and we ask of God for him 
many years in the service of our Master 
and the preaching of His word.” © 
In behalf of the Council, 
| C. Pownp, Scribe. 


Admiral Kimberly has taken com- 
mand of the “Alert” at Honolulu. 


| 


drawing, 


The Weman’s Beard 
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TO OUR AUXILIARIES. 


Do not forget our anniversary, Novem- 
ber 4th, at Tulare! It is hoped that as 
many of our societies as possible will 


be represented. Elect delegates at your 


October meetings, and delegates who 
will attend. 
REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE OREGON AND WASH- 
INGTON BRANCH. 


The annual meeting was held in The 
Dalles, Oregon, at 3 P.M, June 28th, 
in connection with the General Associ- 
ation of Oregon. The public exercises 
followed those of the Ladies’ Home 
Missionary Society, and consisted of the 
report of the Foreign Secretary, Mrs, W. 
H. Reeves of Seattle, which was read by 
the President, Mrs. M. H. Ellis of 
Forest Grove; the report of Mrs, 
George H. Lee, Oregon Home Secretary, 
and an interesting talk by Miss Lizzie 
B. Pierson of Pao-ting-fu, China. This 
is the first time we have had the pleasure 
of having a missionary in atténdance at 
any of our meetings, and trust we may 
have many more in future gatherings. It 
is regretted that there was no report from 
Washington’s Home Secretary, but she 
was On an extended visit in the East, 
and left the work in the hands of some 
one who failed to send a report. 

The time given us by the Association 
was so limited (only an hour) that some 
things which had been prepared for the 
meeting had to be given up. 

At the close of this programme (4 
o'clock) the members of.the Branch, 
with other ladies interested, retired to 
the lecture room of the church, where 


the business meeting was held. Eighteen 


or twenty were present, only a half a 
dozen of whom were members, but eight 
others present became members by pay- 


ing the required $1.20 each. | 


Mrs. Ellis; the President, called th 
meeting to order. The Recording Sec- 
retary being absent Mrs. Lee was ap- 
pointed pro tem. The first thing was 


an informal talk concerning the pos- 


sibility of the Washington ladies with- 
As nothing definite was 
known concerning their plans, and only 
scattering reports regarding their inten- 


tion of a new organization, it was 


thought best to conduct the meeting on 


the supposition that we were to remain 
united. | 


Mrs. Ellis then gave a report of her 
work, telling of the success of the two 
trips she had made:in behalf of the 
Branch—one to various points on Puget 
Sound, the other through Eastern Wash- 
ington and attending the Yakima Asso- 
ciation. More than two weeks were giv- 
en to these trips, and considerable was 
added to the treasury, beside the sum 
given to pay the traveling expenses of 
the President. The election of officers 
followed this report, with the following 
result: President, Mrs, M. H. Ellis, For- 
est Grove, Oregon; Vice President, Mrs. 
D. B. Gray, Salem, Or.; Foreign and 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Reeves, 


Seattle, Washington; Oregon Home Sec- 
retary, Miss Charlotte Roberts, The 


Dalles, Or.; Washington Home Secre- 
tary, Miss Carrie M. White, Anacortes, 
Washington; Treasurer, Mrs. C, R. Tem- 
pleton, Portland, Or.; Local Vice-Pres- 
ident Willamette Valley, Mrs, D. Staver, 
Forest Grove, Or.; Local Vice-President 
Mid Columbia, Mrs. Geo. H. Lee, Pen- 


dieton, Or.; Local Vice-President Puget - 


Sound, Mrs. W. D. Dawson, Seattle, 
Washington; Local Vice-President Ya- 
kima, Mrs. F. F. Woodcock, North Ya- 
kima; Local Vice-President Upper Col- 
umbia, to be supplied. 

A request was made tothe Upper Col- 
umbia Association that at their fall meet- 
ing they elect some Walla Walla lady to 
fill the office of Local Vice-President- 
The pledge for the ensuing year was next 
considered, and it was decided that we 
try to raise $550 for the year, Oregon to 
be responsible for $250 of the sum, as 
that has been the proportion heretofore. 
It being too late to continue longer, the 
meeting adjourned to meet with the 
Washington Association next year. The 
short time which we have, and as a con- 
sequence, the great hurry in which our 
business must be carried on, is a great 
disadvantage, and it is hoped that an im- 
provement can be made in this matter 
before many years. 

Mrs. Gzo. LEE, 

Recording Secretary pro tem. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDAY, OcTOBER 2, 1880, 


THE LAW OF THE SABBATH. 
rin Address by Rev. N. R. Johnston, be- 


fore the California W. C. T. U. School of 
_ Methods, at Pacific Grove.] 


What is the law of the Sabbath ? And 
what is the duty of Christian patriots in 
reference to the Lord’s Day? are ques- 
tions we must meet intelligently and 
courageously. Mrs. Bateham, who, on 
this line of reform is almost without a 
peer, says: “A momentous question is 
just now pushing to the front in our 
country; theissue is being forced and 
the lines are sharply drawn. A Bible 
Sabbath or an infidel Sunday—which in 
our land ?” 

In this religious assembly, we may as- 
sume: 

1. That Christianity is divine, and 
that the Bible is of God. 

2. That civil government isa divine 
institution—God’s agent to announce 
and enforce his moral law as applicable 
to nations, and to restrain or punish open 
transgressors. | 

3. That the highest good of both 
Church and State is promoted by their 
being in harmony with the will of God, 
and 

4. That the appointment of one-seventh 


portion of time, as sacred to rest and to 
- worship, is a divine law—a law “moral 


natural;” while the appointment of the 
number of the day, that is, which one of 
the seven is to be observed, is only a 


law “moral positive,” if not indifferent. 


These truths being assurmed, the fol- 


Owing propositions are incontrovertible: | 


1. The Sabbath is an institution ap- 
pointed for the whole human family and 
for all time; for, the work of creation 
being finished, one man and one woman 
representing the race, were told that, ‘‘on 
the Seventh day God rested from all the 
work which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
it; because that in it he had rested from 
all his work which God created and 
made.” This is the basis of the law of 
the fourth commandment, given at first, 
but not until afterwards engraved for 
preservation on the tablet of stone. 

2. The law of the Sabbath was not re- 
pealed by the abolition of the law of 
types, or the coming of Christ. Thelaw 
was neither typical nor ceremonial. Be- 
sides, Jesus said, ‘I am not come to de- 
stroy |the law] but to fulfill” And rea- 
son teaches that so long as_ the object 
for which the law was given continues, 
so long must the law continue. Man 

needs rest and religion as much now as 
ever. 

3. The Sabbath isa benevolent insti- 
tution. Jesus says it was “made [ap- 
pointed] for man,” i. e., for man’s good. 
Love appointed it. Our loving Father 
instituted it for our rest, for our mental 
growth, for our moral and _ spiritual 


. strength and progress, that we might be 


lifted up heavenward. 


4. The whole time is sacred to rest 
and to worship. Most imperative and 
oft-repeated are the divine requirements: 
“Ye shall keep my Sabbaths that ye may 
know that I am the Lord that doth sanc- 
tify you; ye shall keep the Sabbath, for 
it is holy unto you. Six days may work 
be done, but the seventh is the Sabbath 
of rest holy to the Lord.’”” And the time 
is so sacred and the law so spiritual, 
requiring holy thoughts, holy words aad 
holy actions,and only these, that the lan- 
guage of God by the prophet is: 

“If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honorable; and 


shalt honor him, not doing thine ovn 


ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words; then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord, and I 
will cause thee to ride upon the high 
places of the earth.” 

5. The law of the fourth command- 
ment is partly civil and partly religious. 
That which pertains to religious duties 
belongs to the Church. The civil part 
alone comes under the cognizance of the 
State. The letter of the law which de- 
clares: ‘Thou shalt not do any work, thou, 


nor thy son, nor thy dauzhter, thy man | 


servant, nor thy maid servant,” forbids 
an employer to compel his employe to 
labor on the Sabbath day. It is the 
right of the laborer to rest. The em- 
ployer may not trespass upon the right 
of the employe. The civil power owes 
protection to the citizen. The law was 
made for transgressors. Therefore to 
the civil power or the State belongs the 
enforcement of the civil part of the 
fourth commandment. An inspired ex- 
pounder says: ‘‘For rulers are not a ter- 
ror to good works but to the evil. He 
is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid, for be bearetb not the sword in 
vain.” 

The Sabbath desecrator is the trans- 
gressor—the doer of evil. Upon him as 
a transgressor, the civil power, as the 
minister of God for good to the people 
and to the commonwealth, must execute 
wrath or punishment. In illustration 
of this we have the executive acts of the 


- Tirshatha, or governor, Nehemiah, who, 


when he saw men treading wine-presses 
on the Sabbath day, and others bringing 
in sheaves, and lading asses, and others 
bearing wine and grapes and figs and all 
manner of burdens on the Sabbath day; 
and others who brought wares and sold 
them; then he contended with the no- 
bles, saying: “What evil thing is this ye 


-do and profane’ the Sabbath day ?” 
‘When his terhonstrances and threats were 


not heeded, and to prevent the further 
violation of the law, he caused the gates 
of the city to be closed during the hours 
of the sacred day to prevent the en- 
trance of its violators. Likewise, when 
the transgressors, the merchants and sell- 
ers of all kinds of wares still lingered 


'and the patriot? The most sacred in- 


about the walls, when they should have 
been at the place of worship, the indig- 
nant governor said: “If you do so again, 
I will lay hands on you”——cause you to 
be arrested. But in this he was only ex- 
ecuting a righteous civil law. O, that 
there were more such governors! And 
where are the political shades of the 
good governor who had not moral verte- 
brze sufficient to withold his signature 
from the bill that swept away the Cali- 
fornia Sabbath law! 

We have seen that to the civil power 
belongs the execution of the law of the 
fourth commandment. But all power in 
earth as well as in heaven belongs to Je- 
sus Christ, the divine Mediator. As it 
is the will of the supreme Jehovah that 
all men should honor the Son even as 
they honor the Father, civil government 
owes Obedience to this Son. He is 
Lord of nations—Prince of the Kings of 
the earth— King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. But relation constitutes obliga- 
tion; 
obey Him whose will is supreme. But 
his will is that the Sabbath be kept holy, 
and that all should rest one day in 
seven; therefore legislators and governors 
and States that do not protect the citizens 
in their rights, including the right to rest 
and to worship, are guilty of the violation 
of God’s most righteous law, and con- 
tinuing in this are in rebellion against 
the Lord and against his Anointed. 
To such comes the command of the Al. 
mighty God, ‘Kiss the Son lest he be 
angry and ye perish from the way when 
his wrath is kindled but a little.” 


Let it not be said that the will of the 
people is supreme. There is no author- 
ity supreme but the divine will. ‘There 
is no power but of God.” And the law 
of the State must be framed in accord- 
ance with the divine law, else it is not 
binding upon the conscience. To un- 
holy legislative acts, whether by a mon- 
arch or by the people, the Christian 
citizen Owes no obedience. Civil codes 
in violation of the law of Jehovah are 
not law at all. They should be tram- 
pled under foot; and loyalty to our God 
and Saviour—loyalty to him who is Lord 
of nations—requires us to contemn the 
authority of legislators who contemptu- 
ously sweep away God’s most wise and 
benevolent law of the Sabbath. Indeed 
it is high time that as Christian citizens 
we knew our rights and dared to assert 
them. Too long have the wicked been 
in power. Too long have the followers 
of Christ, the Lord of the Sabbath, 
submitted to the rule of his enemies 
and the foes of the Sabbath. Far bet- 
ter be in rebellion against popular 
politicians called legislators and govern- 
ors than be in rebellion against the 
Lord and against his Anointed. Let 
the testimony of the Word of the Lord 
be heard: “I gave them my Sabbath 
that they might know that I am the 
Lord that doth sanctify them. But they 
walked not in my statutes, they despised 
my judgments, and my Sabbaths they 
greatly polluted. Then I said I would 
pour out my fury upon them to the end, 
that they might know that I am the 
Lord.” 

Oa the contrary, God’s blessing al- 
ways follows obedience to hislaw. The 
highway of holiness is the highway of 
safety. Blessings manifold are assured 
to the people, to the state and the nation 
whose God is the Lord. How prosper- 
ous and joyous would we be if in our 
legislation, if in our execution of laws, 
and if in our national life, we were in 
harmony with the supreme will of the 
Lord of the Sabbath. ‘Happy is that 
people whose God is the Lord.” 


But what is the duty of the Christian 


terests of the Church of God as well as 
of our beloved land are at stake, and a 
crisis is impending if it has not already 
come. As in the evil days of a genera- 
tion ago, the sentiment of the anti-slavery 
poet is in place now when the liquor 
traffic wars against the Sabbath: 
‘*‘Inaction now is crime: 
The old earth reels inebriate with guilt, 
And vice, grown bold, laughs innocence 


to scorn. 
The thirst for gold hath made men demons. 


In moral warfare as in military, it is 
important to see the situation, to know 
who are our foes and what their designs. 
Not much need we fear the Jews, for 
they profess to receive the law of Moses, 
and they are not numerous. Not very 
much need we fear the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists. They have a religious con- 
science only against the first day or 
Christian Sabbath, and their opposition 
to this is open and well defined, however 
virulent. Our greatest danger lies in the 
direction of those multitudes who pro- 
fessedly accept the Christian religion, 
but who practically ignore and violate its 
plainest laws. They are the avaricious 
workers, the lovers of pleasure, the men 
of business and of politics, who are to 
be feared. They are the multitudes 
who, coming from foreign lands, either 
papal or infidel, bring with them their 
popish holiday and their Continental 


Sunday. 
(Concluded Next Week.) 


Paul’s doctrine is that Christians, hav- 
ing been “bought with a price,” are not 
their own, but are the Lord’s who bought 
them, and hence that they should glorify 
Him in their bodies and spirits, which 
are God's. (I Cor. vi: 20.) If they are 
not their own, but the Lord’s, then the 
property which they hold belongs to the 
Lord, and they should hold and use it 
for His glory. They are simply the 
Lord’s stewards, and must give to Him 
an account of the manner in which they 


use his property. . : 
~ Honors achieved far exceed those that 


therefore let nations and states 


‘sembled here in Shaowu a party of 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


Mr. Epiror: A month ago the vil- 
lage or market town of Tai-Kan was 
the scene of one of those local fights 
which are one of the banes of Southern 
China. Chinese philosophers, by putting 
parents and ancestors in the place of 


legiance is due as the source of all we 
are and have, and making filial piety the 
foundation of their system of morals, 
have prepared the way for a clannish- 
ness and local exclusiveness which to 
Americans might be well described as 
secession gone to seed. Righteousness 
becomes mainly right dealings with ones 
own clan, especially with those of the 
clan who are older than oneself. The 
unrighteous man is the one who will not 
help the family or the clan in its quarrels. 
In this Shaowu region various causes 
have mixed up the people, so that the 
clan fights, which are so common nearer 
the sea coast, are not met with here, but 
quarrels of a similar nature are not un- 
common. 

The populatior of Shaowu and its 
vicinity is of a very mixed character. 
No native will be a shop-keeper nor 
work at any trades except those of the 
silversmith, butcher and winemaker. “To 
some extent the country folks will do 
boating, but this is not a popular busi- 
ness with them. Hence all the carpen- 
tering, blacksmithing, tailoring, mason 
work, etc., etc., is done by folks from 
other parts of the land. Besides this, 
this whole region was devastated by the 
long-haired rebels about thirty years ago, 
and has been filling up with emigrants 
from various places. When fights occur 
it is between persons from diffzrent sec- 
tions of the country. The occasions of 
these quarrels are many and variou;. 
Thus, all the blacksmithing about here 
is done by men from Kiang-Si, the next 
province west of here. One day at 
Shaowu, several years ago, I noticed 
that the workmen in a blacksmith’s shop 
Opposite us were away, and on inquiring 
found that a Cantonese blacksmith had 
set up a shop at a place about twelve 
miles away, and all the Kiang-Si black- 
smiths had gone to drive him out. Be- 
fore we pass too severe judgment on 
them for this, we must bear in mind, 
that there are other places from which 
they would, in like manner, have been 
expelled by the Cantonese smiths. 
So, further more, however much there 
may be in our treatment of the Chinese 
that is unworthy of a Christian nation, 
there is nothing with which the Chinese 
themselves can consistently find fault. 

The fight at Tai-Kan was between 
boatmen from a certain part of the 
Kiang-Si province and emigrants from 
the southern part of this province. 
These boatmen, whose boats each have a 
crew of three to five men, generally 
travel several boats in a gang; and un- 
like many other Chinese, in a quarrel, 
pass quickly from words to blows. The 
power and will which they have to main- 
tain their rights is often abused. I once 
heard a veteran missionary say that he 
never yet saw a Chinaman who could 
use power and not abuse it. In this 
how much they are like othermen. The 
emigrants, known here as Ha-Foo men 
(i. €., lower prefecture men), always hang 
together like the boatmen in a quarrel, 
Did they not do so they would often be 
imposed on by the natives, of whom 
quite a remnant escaped the massacre 
thirty yearsago. The Ha Foo men have 
settled in communities and gradually ex- 
tended their settlements in a fashion that 
Californians will hardly need to have ex 
plained tothem. But being thus always 
stronger than those about them, they 
have often abused their power. 


About the first of last January six 
Kiang-Si boats loaded with salt arrived 
at Tai-Kan. It was a little rainy and 
the Ha-Foo men, who had a monopoly 
of landing the salt, delayed about it, 
and then a few dimes worth of salt was 
spilt and a quarrel arose as to who should 
make good the loss. From words they 
came to blows, and the Kiang-Si men 
seizing weapons which they often carry, 
killed three of the Ha-Foo men. These 
in turn, gathered their forces, and _ killed 
thirteen persons belonging to the Kiang- 
Si boats. Of these thirteen, eight were 
the head man and his wife and family. 
About two weeks after this, I saw the 
remnant of the boatmen with their boats 
slowly toiling up the river, a sorry look. 
ing company. The authorities arrested 
some ten odd of the Ha-Foo men, but, 
it is said, did not properly punish them. 
Those of them who had money purchased 
their release. The Ha-Foo men raised 
over $4,000 to pay the Kiang-Si men for 
the lives theyhadtaken. They intrusted 
it to the district magistrate of that region, 
who should then have called in the 
Ktang-Si managers and paid the money 
over to them, and had them sign a treaty 
of peace with the Ha-Foo men, but no 
such thing was done. 


Last month the Kiang-Si men as- 


forty odd boats and 600 to 800 men, 
and on the 18th ult. set out for Tai-Kan. 
As to that all was done there accounts 
are conflicting. The more direct ac- 
counts represent that over a hundred 
lives were lost on each side. The Ha- 
Foo Joss-house was burned and so also 
were all their dwellings in four or five 
out of thirteen villages inhabited by 
them. The Kiang-Si men had gathered 
a lot of plunder -on their boats, but a 
military officer who had gone there’ to 
preserve the peace began upon this to 
fire on them, and finally, on the 24th ult., 
the Kiang-Si men burned their own 
boats to the number of forty odd, and 
scattered. A large force of soldiers were 
sent up from Foochow, and made such 


are created. 


the Creator, as that to which supreme al- 


healthful meditation. 


The Methodists at one time worked the 


the time ever come when the New Eng- 


ministry that believes in and accepts 


most of them escaped. One of their 
‘head managers here in Shaowu was ar- 
rested and escorted down the river in a 
criminal’s cage. The river was closed 
to all navigation for about ten days, and 
much alarm prevailed among the people 
about us, lest the worse part of the boat- 
men, once started at killing and robbing, 
should be joined by ruffians from all 
around, and general anarchy prevail. 
But the boatmen disturbed no one in- 
tentionally, except the Ha-Foo people, 
and were dispersed before the more law- 
less among them could carry things any 
further. 

During the past year, ending March 
31st, the native churches in the Foochow 
and Shaowu fields have received sixty- 
six Communicants on profession of faith; 
and this unsual gain has been mainly in 
the hitherto more unproductive Foochow 
field. We trust it is but the beginning 
of better things in that field. Present 
membership is a little over 400. 

J. E. WALKER. 

SHAOWU, July 24, 1886. 


GLEANINGS. 


No man ever served God by doing 
things to-morrow. If we honor Christ, 
and are blessed, it is by the things which 
we do to-day. 


Deeper than the love of home, deeper 
than the love of kindred, deeper than 
rest and recreation, deeper than the love 
of life is the love of Jesus. 


He who adores an impersonal God, 
has none: and without guide or rudder 
launches on an immense abyss, that first 
absorbs his powers, and next himself. 


The seeds of our punishment are sown 
when we commit sin; the punishment it- 
self is sure to come, sooner or later, as 
the inevitable harvest of our sowing. 


The goodly outside is excellent, when 
not falsely assumed; but the worst natural 
face that nature’s journeyman ever left 
unfinished is better than the bravest 
mask, 


What we call little things are merely 
the causes of great things. One single 
black speck may be the beginning of a 
gangrene, of a storm, of a revolution— 
Amlel. 


Remember that we have no more faith 
at any time than we have in the hour of 
trial. All that will not bear to be tested 
is mere carnalconfidence. Fair weather 
faith is no faith. | 


The most scientific statement of the 
great problem of history, alike in its ori- 
gin, its progress, and its end, occurs in a 
hymn of praise to God from the pen of 
Paul. In respect to God he says; ‘For 
of him, and through him, and to him 
are all things: to whom be glory forever. 
Amen” (Rom. xi: 36.) God himself is 
the supreme and universal Factor in all 
history, working out the infinitely wise 
and beneficent counsels of his own will. 
There is more light and comfort in this 
one thought than in all the speculations 
of the world put together. 


Men sometimes think their lot to be a 
very hard onein this world, and even 
complain against the providence of God 
asa sort of cruelty to them. If these 
same persons would thoughtfully study 
the mercies 
crowned their days, they would soon dis- 
cover that they have more mercies for 
which to thank Him than evils of which 
to complain. If they would carefully 
examine what they call evils, they would 
also see a great many things in this list 
that are evils only in appearance, and 
are really “mercies in disguise.” Much 
of the petulance of human nature with 
providence would be cured by such 


kiterary and Educational. 


The New England Magazine, a new 
monthly, has made its appearance. 
From this number we learn that it will 
be under the editorial control of Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, D.D., and Mr. Edwin 
E. Mead. Among the articles are: “A 


First May-flower,” ‘In Plymouth 
Woods,” ‘The Pilgrims’ Life in Com- 
mon,” ‘Round About Scrooby,” “The 
Pilgrims in Leyden,” ‘King James at 
Scrooby,” “The Pilgrim Society and the 
Monument.” The subjects 
trated by fine cuts of the monument, 


ponds, buildings and scenery in and 
about Plymouth; also by cuts of build- 
ings and scenes in Leyden and Scrooby. 
It may fairly be settled as a fact that the 
Unitarians have jumped the claim the 
Standing order long ago located on 
Plymouth Rock, and now intend to work 
that claim thoroughly. The standing 
order of New England lost this claim 
because they did not live on it, and 
could not “prove up” and_ secure 
title. The Unitarians will make what 
they can out of it, but as they live on it 
only partially, some one will declare the 
claim unoccupied and jump it. Should 
the Baptists do this and conclude to live 
on the claim, they may hold it against 
all others, for Roger Williams was pastor 
of Plymouth church about two years. 


| 


rock as a quarry, getting stone to sell. 
They never asserted Ownership. Should 


land Congregational churches have a 


their polity, then they can assert their. 
claim to Plymouth Rock, its surround- 
ings, and all thereunto pertaining, and 
successfully” defend that claim against 
thé world. The workmanship of the 
magazine is of the best, and no doubt 
the lit 
excellence. [New England Magazine 
Company, Boston, 36 Bromfield street. ] 


with which God 


Plymouth Pilgrimage,” “Finding of the} 


are illus- |. 


canopy, bay, sea shore, islands, streams, | 


Nos. and 613 Front Streat, 


DR.H.C.FRENCH, | 


work will come fully up to} 


‘Melodies 


are past. Let us buckle down chesrfully to 
the year’s musical work, greatly assisted by 


Books, prepared by the 


DITSON COMPANY. 
These we will use for ringing classes, choira, 
etc.; 
Song Harmony. 60c, $6 doz, 
Royal Singer $6 doz 
Praise. $1, $9 doz. 
For Graded Schools: 


Song Manual BookI 30c, $3 doz. 


Book III, E0c $4.80 duz 
For choirs and musical societies: 
Emerson’s Basy Anthems. $7.20 
Emerson's Anthems of Praise. $1, 
$9 doz. 

The ahovse books are by L O. Emerson, ore 
of the best living compilers of mu:ic books. 
The music is by many comp sers 

Order by list, which please send for. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BosToOon. 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway,New York. 


A NEW TREATMENT, 
‘Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, cr that they 
are due to the presence cf livirg para 
Bites in the lining membraue <f the nose 
and eustechian tubes. Microscopic re- 
search, however, has proved this to be@ 
fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that a simple remedy has been discovered 
which permanently cures the most aggrae 
vated cases of these distressing diseases by 
afew simpleapplications maie(two weeks 
apart) by the patient at home. A pamph- 
let explaining this new treatment is sent 
free by H. Dixon & Son, 295 
West g Street, Toronto, Canada. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856 Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE. 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
GABLES, WHALE LINE, 


Directors —A. L. Tabbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas- 
urer; Aastin ©. Tabbs; Herman A. Tabbs. 
Chas. W. Kollogg, Secretary. | 


‘San Francisco. 


Cashier. 
COLUMBUS WATERHOUSE 


805 Market Street, cor. 4th St. 
IN FLOOD BUILDING, 


San Francisco, 


CUARANTEE CAPITAL, $300,000 


Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may be sent by registered letter post 
office money order, bank draft or e ress. | 

The P s Home Savi Bank has excep- 
tional facilities for safe, profitable and satisfacto. 
ty investment of funds at good rates of intesest, 
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DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. - 
114 GEARY STREET, - 


arrests as they could of the boatmen, but 
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Mountain Songs and Seaside 


the new, complete and] most useful Music 


Book II, 40c, $4 20 d z. 


Oculist 


to be sent. Address 


[Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, 


School gives thorough instryo 

Aamits special students. Prepares fu 

the University of California, and for Vassar 

Wellesley, Smith and other colleges, [,, 

nine eenth year begins July 31,1889. Adidreg, 
Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 8, 1889. 


COLLEGE COURSE correspond: very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, M,,, 
The Seminary course of study remain: yp. 
| For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. Cc. Cc. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O.,, 


| 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D.., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sen:; 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooaz, 04}. 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but, 
small charge. 


.. Professors, 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH. 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


> 
— = 


mth Year Will Begin Aug. 6, 
1889. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished thronghout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location aod surroundings are unstr- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instractors. 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. 
PRINCIPAL. 


JOHN SKIN KER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLA'ISTENG, MINING, CANNON 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety 

Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 

‘Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Walé 
and Submarine lyt 


Proof 
NEW PUBLICATIONS in literature, scien*?. 


religion and fiction received as published. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, wit) 
_ Stories and p‘ctures, colored and p'si2. 
PRAYER-BOOKS and HYMNALS in fu!! v5 
_ Tiety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


STATIONERY in a!] staple and fashionsbie 
styles. 


107 MIONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


“THE PACIFIC” 
Purchasing Agenoy 


For the purpose of facilitating communiestic8 
between the readers of Tux Paorric and its *' 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our service's 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods 14 
articles usnally for sale in San Francisco ; ##% 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relatio® 
to anything in the market. As these servic 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be *~ 
companied with stamp for return 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articl«® 


- Publishers “‘ The Pacific.” 


Hours: 11 4. m. to3 P. m, 


Francine, | 


Box 234 
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. vessel came to very suddenly, and the ‘the few dreadful hours which I thus | Congregational Directory. 
Home Cirle. boat which we had succeeded in swing- | once spent npon an iceberg, I would Pousehold. INFA NTILE a aeiliann ba: 10 bale 
Ing Out was smashed to a hundred pieces | crave a little more space in order to say Sam 
against the steep icy, cliffs of the berg. | a word about icebergs in general. Potato ScaLLops.—Fill some _patty- Kin & ocalp FIRST CHURCH _Southdest corner Post and 
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While the great sun in the sky makes day; 
Heaven and earth, when I do, pass away. 
In my tomb I wait till all things go!” 


Then the king died. 
nard, 

Wosbed with palm-wine, swathed in linen 
hard, 

Rolled in naphtha-gum, and under guard 

Of his steadfast tomb, they lay the king. 

Century fled to century; still he lay 

Whole as when they hid him first away— 

Sooth, the priest had nothing more to say; 

He, it seemed, the king, knew everything. 


One day armies, with the tramp of doom, 
Overthrew the huge blocks of the tomb; 
Arrowy sunbeems searched its chambered 
gloom, 

Bedouins camped about the sand- blown spot. 
Little Arabs, answering to their name, 
With a broken mummy fed the flame; 
Then a wind among the ashes came, 
Blew them lightly, and the king was not! 

— Harriet Prescott Spofford,in St. Nicholas. 


WRECKED ON AN ICEBERG. 


BY WILLIAM CHARLES METCALFE, 


‘Sail ho! Vessel right ahead, sir! 
She’s close to us, sir! Port, sir, port !” 
yelled the look-out man, at two o’clock 
one foggy morning, as the bark Morning 
Herald was speeding along over the 
wintry seas Of the Southern Ocean, out- 
ward bound for Valparaiso. 

‘ Hard a-port !” shouted the chief of. 
ficer, who was On watch at the time, but 
had not seen the vessel until reported by 
the look-out man. ‘‘Hard over, my 
man, hard over!” But, alas! the ship’s 
head paid off too late, and, with a fearful 
crash, we struck, not a vessel as it was 
supposed, but an iceberg. I was second of- 
ficer of the ship,and it had been my watch 
below at the time of the occurrence, but 
I had been awakened by hearing the 
frantic shouting of the man on the look- 
out, and the loud, eager, and excitedly- 
given orders of the chief cfficer to the 
man at the helm, and, having an instinct- 
ive dread that something serious was 
about to happen, I hastily jumped out of 
my bunk, and slipping on my trousers, 
boots, and a monkey jacket, for the 
weather was intensely cold, I hastened to 
get on deck, but I had barely turned the 
handle of the door to do so when the 
vessel struck, and with such force that I 
was completely thrown off my feet, and 
fell heavily across my chest in the cabin, 
and almost at the same moment a large 
and heavy spar, which proved to bethe 
foretop-gallant yard of the vessel, came 
crashing endways through the roof of 
the deck-house and went completely 
through the bunk I had only just quitted, 
and on tothe deck. Had I remained 
one minute longer a dreadfully sudden 
death would have overtaken me. I 
breathed a short prayer of thanksgiving 
to the good God who had so mercifully 
preserved me, and hurried out on deck 
to encounter new perils, 

It was so dark that I could not see for 
several minutes ; moreover, as I had just 
quitted a cabin in which I had kept a 
light burning, the darkness was intensi- 
fied. I could hear the wild shouts of the 
crew, and judged that they were preépar- 
ing to lower the boats, and I hastened to 
assist, but not without failing two or three 
times over spars and yards, which the 
terrible shcck had thrown from aloft, and 
were now lying across and about the 
decks. | 

Considerably bruised and battered, 
but with my eyes better accustomed to 
the darkness, I at length reached the 
poop, and here a wild scene of confusion 
and excitement presented itself. The 
men, most of whom were only partially 
clothed, seemed completely awe-struck, 


And with myrrh and 


and were running hither and thither. 


across the poop, stumbling over one an- 
other, and totally regardless of the oft- 
repeated orders of the captain and chief 
officer, to cast the lashings adrift and 
swing the boats out on the davits. The 
chief officer was behaving like a hero, 
and working as hard as any man could, 
and endeavoring to calm the frantic 
crowd, but, with the exception of two or 
three old men, they seemed almost para- 
lyzed with fear, and quite helpless. In the 
mean time our gallant ship was fast going 
to pieces, and was now swinging round 
broadside on to the huge berg which 
towered considerably above our masts. 

Not a moment was to be lost if we 
would escape from the ship before she 
went entirely to pieces. Had it been 
daylight in all probability we should have 
attempted to reach the berg by jumping 
off the bows of the ship, or by lowering 


ourselves down with ropes, but it was 


now so dark and cold and miserable that 
we dare not attempt it. 

After a great deal of difficulty a boat 
was at length cleared away, but no sooner 
was it level with the rail, and ready for 
lowering, than a tremendous rush was 
made and a fearful struggle took place 
to obtain a seat in it, in the midst of 
which one of the falls broke and the 
whole of the unfortunate creatures who 
were in it at the time were precipitated 
violently into the icy water. Their cries 
and sbrieks were dreadful, but lasted for 
a very short time, as, being seized with 
the cramp, the men were very soon over- 
come. We threw as many rope’s ends 
as were available over the side, but not 
One was taken advantage of, and we 
could do no more to assist them. 

The captain, chief officer, two men, 
and myself were all that now remained 
aboard the ill-fated bark, and we made 
vigorous efforts to clear away the other 
boat before the vessel should get broad- 
side on to the berg. In this, however, 
we were too late, for the after-part of the 


of ultimately being frozen or starved to 
deatb. It was certainly a most miser- 
able choice, but we chose the latter, and 
seeing what we thought would be a con- 
venient spot for landing, we preprared to 
leave the ship. | 

It was now that the thought struck me 
of the absurdity of leaving the ship with- 
Out making some attempt to get some 
food ; and telling the captain that I was 
gOing to try and get up some bags of 
biscuits from the lazarette, I went below, 
followed by the two men who had _ been 
sent after me by the captain. I found 
the storeroom to be nearly half full of 
water, but to my great joy I discovered 
two bags of biscuits upon the top of one 
of the flour tanks, and I ordered the two 
men to take them up at once. I had 
just got clear of the storeroom, leaving 
the two men to follow me, and was as- 
cending the companion-stairs, when the 
vessel gave one tremendous lurch, and 
knowing what was to follow, I rushed 
speedily up the steps and reached the 
deck just in time to see that the fore-part 
of the vessel was completely under water. 

A few seconds would now determine 
her fate. I called loudly to the captain 
and chief officer, who were still standing 
irresolute upon the deck, to jump upon 
the berg, and without waiting to see 
whether they took my advice, I made 
one leap over the rail, and in another 
moment or two was landed upon the 
huge berg in an insensible condition, 
having in my descent struck my head 
violently against the hard icy cliffs, and 
I remembered no more. 

How long I remained unconscious I 
do not know, but it must have been for 
several hours, for when I awoke it was 
broad daylight, and the sun was shining 
brightly though not warmly. I attempted 
to rise, but to my unspeakable horror 
found that I was unable to do so. I 
seemed and felt like one frozen, and ev- 
ery bone in my body was aching violent- 
ly, the result doubtless of my having 
lain so long upon the ice. I lay in, a 
sort of little hollow place, formed by the 
ice around me having melted through 
the warmth of my body, and I discover- 
ed, by stretching out one arm, that I was 
resting upon a narrow ledge. 

I cried aloud, but there was no an- 
swering echo. The mighty frowning 
cliffs of ice towered above me and 
seemed almost to touch the sky, whilst 
huge sea-birds, the noble albatross, the 
Molly hawk, and the dingy-colored Cape 
hen, with its large, evil-looking, yellow 
eyes, soared above and around the berg, 
and appeared to regard me as a very 
suspicious intruder. I grew frightened 
as I recollected having heard that these 
birds, especially the albatross, will attack 
one when in a quiescent condition. I 
stretched out one arm with great difficulty 
and pain, and could feel that I was 
scarcely a foot from the edge of the ledge 
of the berg, and but a few feet above the 
sea, for I could hear the waves dashing 
against the berg below me, and every 
now and then the spray would fly over 
me. Icried out again and again until I 
was quite hoarse and could cry no more. 
“It is useless,” I said to myself. ‘I am 
a doomed man. _I have been prevented 
from immediate death by happening, 
when I jumped from the sinking ship, to 
alight upon this narrow ledge, but only to 
be reserved for a few hours more of pro- 
tracted suffering until finally released by 
the last enemy of mankind. Oh! where 
were my shipmates?” I asked myself. 
‘They must all have perished. Doubtless 
the captain and chief officer were sucked 
down with the vessel, and I alone have 
been spared for a few short hours more, 
a very few more,’ I thought, as I felt 
how utterly helpless and weak I was, 
and how soon starvation and intense 
cold must determine my fate. 

I now grew serionsly alarmed at the 
birds, which gradually approached me 
nearer and nearer in their circles of 
flignt. One great grey albatross in par- 
ticular was growing alarmingly bold, his 
mighty wings cleaving the air within a 
very few feet of my body. Every mo- 
ment I was in horrible dread of feeling 
his powerful beak piercing into my brain. 
I prayed to God to let me die quickly, 
for the pain, which had been growing 
more and more intense, suddenly ceased, 
and I began to experience an overpower- 
ing sense of drowsiness. This, I felt, 
must be the precursor of my doom. 
Through my half-closed eyes I could 
perceive the albatross still approaching 
nearer and nearer, and could feel the 
fanning of his great wings. He would 
strike me soon, I thought, and all would 
be over. I must have swooned, for 
when I awoke 1 found the strange faces 
of two men over me, and I heard one 
say to his mate, ‘‘Poor fellow! poor fel- 
low!” I was too weak to reply, and 
must have fainted again. | ? 

When next I awoke it was to find my- 
self in the comfortable cabin of a large 
ship called the ‘Laughing Waters,” of 
Liverpool, homeward bound from San 
Francisco. They told me that upon 


passing the berg their attention had been 


attracted by perceiving the vast number 
of birds flying round and round in so 
narrow a Circle, and that the captain, 
divining that there must have been some- 
thing to attract them, had taken up his 
telescope and discovered that it was the 
body of a man. He immediately brought 
the ship to the wind, lowered a boat, 
and, under God’s providence, was the 
means of rescuing me. 

And now, having spun my yarn about 


rivers of ice, moving down the slopes 


ity, but yet retaining such cohesion as to 
be shaped and moulded by the rocks 
which limit their course, as well as by 
the pressure of their own parts. Vast 
bergs or mountains of this ice mass are 
continually being detached, and com- 
mence their existence as icebergs, float- 
ing and drifting with the tides and cur- 
rents on the waters of the ocean. Owing 
to the specific gravity of fresh water ice, 
as compared with that of the salt sea, 
these huge bergs float with only about 
one-sixth of their bulk above water. 
About five-sixths of any iceberg is invis- 
ible below water, but even then they 
sometimes tower to an enormous height. 
When they have been long in the water 
the sides get weather-worn and partially 
wasted, so that they assume every variety 
of form andshape. If they have drifted 
into warmer currents, the lower portions 
of the iceberg waste away more rapidly 
than do those which are exposed to the 
atmosphere, and as the center of gravity 
shifts, the mass gets overthrown, and falls 
with a tremendous crash. These ice- 
bergs, especially when thus partially cor- 
roded and mostly submerged, are sources 
of great peril, not merely to Northern nav- 
igators, but also to ships in lower lati- 
tudes, towards which they are borne by 
the Arctic currents. They are frequent- 
ly seen of large size as far as 40 degrees 
North latitude—more than two thousand 
miles from their place of origin. 

Icebergs form so striking a feature in 
the picturesque aspect of the ovean that 
they are well worthy of description. Usu- 
ally they are of a bluish-green tint, and, 
under a clear sky and a bright light, dis- 
play wonderful beauty of form and brill- 
lancy. The color varies according to 
their distance, solidity, and the state of 
the atmosphere, A very common appear- 
ance Is that of cliffs of chalk, or of white 
or grey marble. Different shades of 
color appear, as the ice incloses more or 
less earth and gravel and other impuri- 
ties, from which they are rarely quite 
free. In the night there is a natural ef- 
fulgence, by which they are easily extin- 
guished. Even at a distance and in 
foggy weather there is a peculiar dark- 
ness surrounding them by which the 
navigator has some warning of their 
proximity. As, however, they are met 
with so far from land, and in such unex- 
pected situations, a strict watch has con- 
stantly to be kept. In a high: sea the 
waves break against icebergs as against 
rocks, and in calm weather, when there 
is a swell, the noise made by their rising 
and falling is tremendous. Sometimes 
the base of the berg is so deep as to be 
in a current of water opposite to that 
running on the surface, and the strange 
sight is witnessed of the huge mass mov- 
ing apparently against wind and stream. 
“Where do these bergs go to?” you 
may ask. “Drifting away silently on 
their message, what work have they to 
perform?’ We know how the bergs are 
formed; they can be traced throughout 
their course, their work leaves clear 
marks behind it, and we find that, singu- 
lar as they seem, floating apparently aim- 
lessly and helplessly on the broad ocean 
currents, which bear them to warmer re- 
gions, they are but part of the great sys- 
tem of the circulation of the waters of 
the eartb. There is no piece of ice 
which travels from polar to temperate 
regions but is obeying the great laws un- 
der which it had its formation, and by 
which it will, when its due course is ful- 
filled, once more become liquid, and 
once more mingle with the ocean, from 
which, as moisture, it was drawn up by 
the sun’s rays. The forces of nature— 
or the laws of God, as we may most truly 
Ssay—act undeviatingly, though it is 
sometimes difficult for us to see how 
even the winds and storms, lawless as 
they appear to be, fulfill his word in the 
sense of being under the operation of 
conditions which the Creator has im- 
posed, and under which they act as 
surely as do those other processes of 
nature which seem regular.— Boys’ Own 
Paper. 


A WIsE PREACHER—There was a dif- 
ficulty among the singers ; and, it being 
rumored as a settled fact that the choir 
would not sing a note on the next Sab- 
bath, the minister commenced morning 
worship by giving out that hymn of 
Watts’, ‘Come ye who love the Lord.” 
After reading it through he looked up 
very emphatically at the choir, and said, 
“You will begin at the second verse,” — 


‘* Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God.” 


They sang that hymn. 


He was trying to beat a Chatham- 
street dealer down on a suit of clothes, 
and he finally observed: ‘‘You’ll admit 
that wool is down, won’t you?” “Ob, 
yes.” “And cotton is down, and labor 
is down?” “Shust so.” ‘Well, then, 
how can you call that suit worth $14?” 
“My friendt, you haf entirely forgotten 
dot buttons vhas way oop. Dot vhas 
der basis I figure on.” 


Kosciusco Murphy: ‘Do you know 
the man who drives that hack with the 
bay horses?” Gilhooly: ‘Yes, I know 
him.” ‘Well, he started out from Aus- 
tin when the train left the depot, and he 
‘got to San Antonio just as the train ran 
into the depot over there.” ‘He must 
have had a good team.” ‘No, he didn’t 


toward the sea level by the force of grav- | 


butter, and serve in the shell. 


For Wounps.—The aching and stiff- 
ness caused by wounds can be relieved 
by holding the wound over the smoke of 
burning sugar. Put some live coals on 
a shovel, pour on them a table-spoonful 
of sugar, and hold the wound over the 
smoke. Perhaps this is “mind-cure,” 
but we have seen persons relieved by 
this simple remedy. 


Rye CakEs.—To one tea-cup of white 
sugar add two well-beaten eggs, a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, one quart of 
milk. Mix thoroughly with a quart of 


rye meal two teaspoonfuls; cream tartar, 


and one of soda; stir this into the milk 
and eggs, and add enough more to make 
a thick batter. Drop on a well-greased 
pan and bake half an hour. 


CREAM BEEF TEA.—One of the nicest 
and most nutritious dishes for the sick, 
that we know of, is prepared as follows: 
To one ounce of well-made beef-tea add 
an equal volume of barley water, then 
heat, but do not boil, the mixture. Add 
the whole to a half ounce of cream or to 
the yolk of one egg, stirring well. Heat 
for a minute and serve at once. 


APPLE TRIFLE,—Peel, core and boil 
till tender, a dozen tart apples, with the 
rind of a lemon grated; strain through a 
sieve, add sugar to taste, and put into] a 
deep fruit-dish. Make a custard of a 
pint of cream and the yelk of two eggs 
with sugar to taste. When cold lay it 
over the apples with a spoon, and over 
the whole place whipped cream. 


APPLE PUDDING.—Put into a pudding- 
pan, in alternate layers, raised dough 
and pleasantly acid apples, having the 
first and last layer of dough. Set it ina 
warm place till it is light, and bake in a 
moderate oven till it is done. Eat with 
a sweet sauce. The dough made for 
bread will answer for this purpose, but 
should be used before it is moulded, and 
the pan should be well buttered to keep 
the pudding from sticking. 


Cocoanut One-half pound 
grated cocoanut, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar six ounces butter, five 
eggs (the whites only), two table-spoonfuls 
rose-water, one teaspoonful nutmeg. 
Cream the butter and sugar, beat till 
very light, and add the rose-water; then 
add the cocoanut with as little and as 
light beating as possible ; finally beat in 
the stiffened whites of the eggs with a few 
skillful strokes, and bake at once in open 
shells. Eat cold with powdered sugar 
sifted over them. These are very pretty 
and delightful pies. 


CRULLERS.—Beat two eggs without 
separating ; add to them one cupful of 
brown sugar ; add one cupful of butter- 
milk. Dissolve a_ half-teaspoonful of 
soda in a tablespoonful of boiling water; 
add it and three cupfuls of flour; beat 
well. Roll out on a board, using as lit- 
tle flour as possible ; cut with a round 
cutter, take out the centers with a small- 
er one, and drop the cruller quickly into 
smoking-hot fat. Brown on one side, 
turn, and brown on the other. When 
done drain, and dust with powdered 
sugar. These, to be good, should be 
used when fresh. As they contain no 
shortening, the dough must be as soft as 
can be handled. 


Tapioca PuppING.—Put a teacupful 
of tapioca and a teaspoonful of salt into 
one and a half pints of water, and let 
them stand five hours where it will be 
quite warm but not hot enough for the 
water to boil. Two hours before dinner- 
time peel six large apples, and take out 
the cores without dividing the apples; 
then put them into a pudding baking- 
dish, and fill the holes with sugar into 
which has been grated a little nutmeg or 
lemon rind ; add a teacupful of water, 
and bake for one hour, turning the ap- 
ples to prevent their drying. When the 
apples are quite soft, pour the tapioca 
over them, and bake for an hour longer. 
This puddidg is to be eaten with snow- 
flake or other hard sauce made of butter 
and sugar creamed together. Sago may 
be used in place of tapioca. Wherever 
known the pudding is a favorite. 


the Archives of Pediatrics, Professor 
Jacobi writes as follows on this subject: 
—‘'Beef broth is about as nutritious as 
whey, and no more. But on account of 
the extractive substances of beef, kreatin, 
and kreatinin, it is more stimulating. 
The temperature of the body is not rais- 
ed by it. In gastric irritation, gastritis, 
and acute dysentery it ought not to be 
given. Veal broth is liable to increase 
diarrhcea, mutton broth constipation, and 
is therefore preferable in cases of diar- 


from 1.5 to 2 per cent. of albumen, is 
made by mixing one part of beef and six 
of water with a little chloride of sodium 
and allowing it to stand for ten or twelve 
hours. Tien it is slowly boiled and the 
whole mass pressed out. Still better “is 


one-half pint of water with six or seven 
drops of dilute muriatic acid, to a quar- 
ter or one-half of a pound of finely cut 
lean beef, stirring it occasionally during 


Beef juice obtained by pressing out beef 
after slightly boiling it, contains from 6 
to 7 percent of albumen. It is slightly 


have any team; he was on the train.” 


acid, and spoils quickly. 


BrotTHs EOR CHILDREN.—In 


rhoea. A broth of beef, which contains | 


a beef-tea, which is obtained by adding | 


two hours, and boiling a few minutes. 


HAY 


ing the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, and pimple 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and COTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
autified by CUTICURA SOAP. Si 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
7 VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


EDWARD CARLSON, 
President. 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
Si ss. 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 
Salesroom: 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


San FRANoIsco. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. . 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
10oct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embaimer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 
(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 
ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. | 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 


Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 


WILLIAM H. FPORTER 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Cu 
whit 


Why net "Wake Up” te the advantages your 
wide awake neighbers derive who buy every 
thing they need te eater to wear from ems . 
firm whieh makes a specialty of selting the 
Priess direct te sensumers in any quantit,. 
Price Nst Free en application. Send pestal 
eard fer copy, At Ones. You can order from 
& Ots. worth up, and Gave 10 per cent te @ 
per cent, after paying freight chgs. UP 


Addrees as above; Smith's Cash 


Shere, the Lanausy IN Gen- 


BELLE OUNDRY 0 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


2 CATALOGUE WITHISGO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 


Tilustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Found 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


~ - For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


‘and Peals, Formore than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


1912 MARKET STREET, 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY- | 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:30 m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
12:30 wp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 
7.80 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South ‘side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:80 Pp. u.; Sunday-school,13:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUROH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mw. and 7:80 p.m; Sunday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. 

BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. CO. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 P m., 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. u.; Chinese school; 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Ser- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charlies F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mw. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 P. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 mu. 

SWEDISH CHUROH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Andereon, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—FEdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. mu. 


OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:80 P. mu. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
ae and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at 3 Pp. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 


President, Mrs. Fmma Cash, 927 Temple 
street, 1 os Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jobn 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Rox 442 Pasadena; Treaeurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 Eouth Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 


Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph D. 
Treasurer—E. lawrence Bernard. Business 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Oongrega- 
tional House Boston. Publications for sale 
at 735 Market street, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey, 

J. B. Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 


D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 


Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- | 


cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’r, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasure r—H.W.Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O Pend, Agent, 436 
Bartlett. Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(A to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. d. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Secretary—Rev. 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric’ “«cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Se and er— 
John F. Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President— Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secretary-—- 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St., 
Chicago; Treasurer--Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 
Rookery,” Chicago. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco, 
OAL. W. O. T. U. 

132 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


IMPROVED 


HALL 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine._ gy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MABKET 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMERCIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


EsTaBLISHED Im 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, OCORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TAOKLE; PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 


WRINGERS,; WRAPPING PAPER; ETO 


Sele Agents for 


HALL AND: ‘WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, NO: BRAND”? PARLOB:MATCE. 
| 


COTTON \WEBBING FOR FISH 

NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 

DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 
(228 & 230FrontSt 


San Prancisco. 


L. H. Gobb, D.D., 59° 
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The adjourned annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the publication com- 
pany Of THE Pactric will be held in 
Room 23, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue, 
this city, on Thursday, October 3d, 18809, 
at 3:30 P. M. 

JoHN Kimpa tt, Secretary. 


The autumnal meeting of the Upper 
Bay Conference will be held in Suisun 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
8th and gth. The churches in Solano 
and Contra Costa counties will please 
take note thereof, and elect delegates 
thereto. Those intending to attend will 
please notify Rev. A. F. Hitchcock, 
Suisun, as soon as possible. 

GEORGE Morris, Registrar. 


Dr. Barrows was again detained from 
the Monday Club, this time by a funeral. 
How many are the calls upon the pastor 
of a large city church. He promises to 
be with us next Monday and open the 
subject, “Convention of Charities and 
Correction,” but the subject will lose 
nothing by delay; the objects sought by 
the Convention are here to stay. 7 

We were fortunate in having with us, 
as visitors, Rev. Otis Cary, Jr.,missionary 
of the American Board at Okayama, 
Southern Japan, and E. P. Thwing, M. 
D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., on his .way to 
China. These brethren, with several 
other missionaries, are to sail for the 
Orient to-morrow. We were glad to be 
able to call upon these excellent men 
for addresses. 

Dr. Thwing was surprised to find 
ministers in this city using the manu- 
script in the pulpit. (His observation 
must have been limited, for the majority 
of our city pastors usually preach with- 
out notes.) He had travelled much in 
this country and Europe, and found, out- 
side of New England, the manuscript 
largely discarded. He had taught, and 
thought students should be taught to 
write, but they should leave their manu- 
script at home. When the eye-sight is 
poor, Or in an emergency, the ability to 
sp2ak without notes is appreciated. The 
voice is more easily and naturally used 
in speaking than in reading. The posi- 
tion is better. We should talk to our 
people, as lawyers talk to the jury, as 
the Master set us the example. The 
Spirit is poured out upon such a preacher 
and upon his hearers. Dr. Storrs said 
“He who has the Son of God standing 
by his side needs no notes.” The cur- 
riculum of theological study overlooks too 
much the mystery of the mastery of men. 
Dr. Phelps said that the Holy Spirit 
and animal magnetism are a conglom- 
erate. 
Dr. Thwing goes out to. estab- 
lish, at Canton, a hospital for the insane. 
In China there is no provision for the 
insane. Chinese officials favor his proj- 
ect. He- and his wife go out as volun- 
¢eer missionaries. Mrs. Thwing has 
jabored among the Chinese in Brooklyn, 
and, to fit herself better for the work, she 


has already been some years in China 


acquiring the language. She now goes 
to be in a school for women and children 
in Canton. Dr. Thwing expects to se- 
cure $20,000 for this insane hospital; he 
already has a part of that sum. Huis 
father was a missionary for thirty years, 
and one sister has been in the mission 
field fifteen years. He expects his two 
sons and their wives will be with him in 
China. He hoped the Club would re- 
member this work in their prayers. It 
has been said that the Christian Church 
mever undertook a greater jab than the 
conversion of China; but China, sharing 
in the great uprising of Japan, is waking 
up. The Westminster Review said of 
the early missionaries that they were a 
detachment of lunatics starting out to 
convert India. But the work of mis- 
sionaries now has the approval of the 
best periodicals and the best men of the 
world. 

Mr. Otis went to Japan in 1878. He 
has been in this country fora year and 
more, On a needed vacation; he now re- 
turns to his loved work. He said Dr. 
Thwing would be pleased to know that 
preachers in Japan do not use the manu- 
script; he had never seen its use but 
three times, and two of these were by 
Methodist missionaries. In 1872, there 
were Only ten baptized Christians 
an Japan; now there are 30,000. 
The present is our opportunity. Re- 
cent letters tell him of the great need 
of more missionaries. We must go up 
and possess the land. A treaty, which 
now awaits the ratification of the United 
States Senate, will open up all parts of 
Japan to foreign travel and settlement 
next February. Nearly all of our Japa- 
nese Churches are self-supporting. It 
is possible that Japan, by the end of the 
century, may be a Christian nation. 
This is not more improbable than the 
changes in the government of Japan 
which have been made; not more im- 
probable than seventeen years ago to 
have said we would have 30,000 Chris- 
tians in Japanto-day. Are our churches 
in America ready for this great work 
which is laid upon us? Intoxicating 
drinks are being sent to Japan;* infidelity 
is planting its batteries. Shall we be 


recreant to our trust and fail to improve | 


this great opportunity. Mr. Otis ex- 
pressed himself as favoring Church Union 
in Japan—the union between the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian Missions 
about which so much has been _ written. 
He also indorsed the article by Dr. 
Green, which appears in another column. 
He would make it, if anything, stronger 
than Dr. Green has done. Christianity 
reaches the highest classes in Japan. 


This very interesting meeting was 
closed by an earnest prayer by Dr. 
Barrows. 


Dr. Barrows’ second sermon, last Sab- 
bath evening, in his series of sermons on 
the “Parables in Modern Light,” was 
upon “The Fig Tree, or Israel’s Last 
Respite.” 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan’s subject in the 
evening was “Intemperance.” 


In the evening at Bethany church 
there was a meeting of the Band of 
Hope. The address was by one of the 
boys of the Band. It was a very good 
one. We suggest that this is a good ex- 
ample to follow in other temperance 
meetings. | 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached on 
“‘Christ’s Provision for Unsatisfied Souls.” 


Rev. C. F. Wood told his people 
about the ‘‘Nature and Necessity of the 
New Birth.” 


Rev. F. J. Culver has closed his year 
with the enterprise on Devisadero street 
in thiscity. He will not continue longer 
in that field. Last Sabbath evening he 
preached his farewell sermon. Eighty- 
five were present. | 


Rev. Joseph Rowell’s text at the Sea- 
man’s Bethel was, ‘No man careth for 
my soul.” He reported six conversions 
as the result of last Sabbath’s work. 


In the evening Dr. McLean gave .the 
third lecture on Saul and David, “The 
Man Who Disappointed Expectation 
and the Man Who More Than Met It.” 


Rev. Geo. H. Merrill took the import- 
ant theme before his people in the Mar- 
ket-street church, ‘Christ All and In 
All.” 


Rev. Edson D. Hale supplied Ply- 
mouth-avenue church pulpit last Sab- 
bath. 


Revs. T. F. Bacon of Berkeley and 
W. W. Scudder of Alameda exchanged 
Sabbath morning. 


Rev. M. A. Starr supplied the Petalu- 
ma church, and will be there again next 
Sabbath. 


Rev. C. H. Cook’s subjects at Auburn 
were ‘* Working with God,” and “The 
Eight-Hour Movement. Good audi- 
ences morning and evening. 


Rev. J. B. Silcox preached to his 
people in East Oakland on ‘Our Earthly 
Immortality.” 


Rev. W. F. Bickford spent the day with 
his friend Rev. W. W. Madge at Hay- 
wards. In the afternoon they had ser- 
vices at the Alameda County Hospital, 
and in the evening Brother Bickford 
preached, having listened to Pastor 
Madge inthe morning. The pastor said 
he had heard his visiting brother preach 
well with manuscript, but be preached 
exceedingly well last sabbath without 
one. 


Rev. S. D. Belt resigned his pastorate 
at Woodland, September ist, to take 
effect October 1st. Last Sabbath was, 
therefore, his last day. Our brother will 
continue to reside at Woodland for the 
present, or until his services are needed 
in another field. 


From a handbill we learn that Pastor 


J. B. Silcox, East Oakland, will speak 


October 6th on ‘Words to Workers ;” 
evening, ‘Sowing Wild Oats.” October 
13th, ‘‘Making a Business of Religion ; ” 
evening, “Devolution and Evolution.” 
Pastor’s residence, 1375 Sixth avenue. 
He says the man who wants to see him 
is the man he wants to see. 


Rev. George B. Allen of the Union 
church, San Lorenzo, exchanged with 
Rey. Mr. Garnett of the Baptist church, 
East Oakland. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


Baptist—August 25th thirteen were 
baptized in the church at Middlebury, 
Vermont, This church has had a time 
of refreshing. Eight were baptized re- 
cently at Atlantic Highlands, New Jer- 
sey. 

METHODIsT.—-The National Association 
of M. E. Local Preachers will hold its 
thirty-second annual meeting in the Jane- 
street church, New York, on October sth 
to oth. 
Moravian—The Moravians, though 
small in numbers and wealth, have sent 
out, during the last century, 25,000 mis- 
sionaries, and expended + 60,000 yearly. 
They have nine mission ships. If all 
other evangelical churches did as well, 
what a power they would be! — 


LUTHERAN—Among the churches with 
a previously small membership and 
meager attendance which have recently 
received large increase, the Second Eng- 
lish Lutheran church of Baltimore has 
an honorable place. One year ago-the 
Rev. Sylvanus Stall, the author of ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Church Work,” was called to this 
pastorate, and during the twelve months 
one hundred and fifty-nine new mem- 
bers have ‘been received. The audiences 
now fill the church, the Sunday-school 
rooms are being enlarged, and the entire 
church is being refitted at an expense of 
several thousand dollars. The preaching 
is plain and aimed at the heart; the 
methods unpretentious but far-reaching 
in their result. 


HUMBOLDT. 


Some may be curious to know what 
the Congregational churches in the little 
world of Humboldt Co. are doing in the 
cause of temperance. They have at 
least placed themselves on the side of 
temperance reform, as the following res- 
olutions, adopted at the last meeting of 
the Association, will show: 

‘‘WuHeEREAS, We hold that the whole 
drink business, from the manufacturing 
down through all the commercial opera- 
tions, wholesale and retail, and all uses 


by the consumer, whether in the public | 


saloon or private home, are an evil 
and only evil; and, 

‘“‘WueEREAS, All appeals to the moral 
convictions both of producers and con- 
sumers fail to suppress or abate the evil; 
and, 

“WHEREAS, Without the force of the 
law and fear of penalty due to outlaws, 
the business becomes more defiant and 
its agencies more numerous and more 
reckless of the rights and moral feelings 
of good people; therefore, 

“Pesolved, That we the representa- 
tives of the Congregational churches of 
Humboldt county desire to record our 
emphatic protest against the encourage- 
ment of the business, whether by law, by 
habit, or by social or political affiliation 
with its aiders and abettors, and we 
pledge ourselves to seek in all proper 
ways its entire legal interdiction. 

‘Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to 
use our influence to secure temperance 
instruction in the public schools, and 
will urge upon young and old the im- 
portance of total abstinence. We will 
also seek to secure the election to our 
Legislature of persons who will seek the 
enactment of laws prohibiting the entire 
diabolical business.” 

These resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously and with considerable enthu- 
siasm. The life of our churches, so far 
as I know, is in harmony with the reso- 
lutions. Not that all members of the 
churches are active temperance workers. 
We are not so far along as that yet. 
But the churches are for temperance de- 
cidedly. Their pulpits are not afraid to 
be temperance platforms. For instance, 
the Ferndale church has a standing ar- 
rangement with the M. E. Church and 
the W. C. T. U. of the place by which 
the fifth Sunday evening of every month 
having five Sundays is given to a union 
gospel temperance service. | 

The Humboldt Association held a 
special meeting, the 23d, at Eureka. The 
meeting was called to determine the re- 
lation of Rev. Geo. M. Sanborne to the 
Association. Mr. Sanborne’s right to 
membership in the body had been called 
in question, and Mr. Sanborne had 
shown his willingness to relieve the As- 
sociation from all occasion for censure 
by asking that his name be dropped from 
our rolls. 

The meeting was largely attended, and 
the feeling was unanimous that the broth- 
er’s request should be granted. His 
name was, therefore, ordered stricken 
from our list of membership. Little else 
was done at the meeting. A letter was’ 
granted to Rev. Philip Coombe, dismiss- 
ing him to the Bay Association of this 
State. The brethren are sorry to part 
company with Mr. Coombe. He has 
been a hard worker in this Association 
from its beginning, and much of its suc- 
cess has been due tohim. We hope the 
Bay Association will give him a warm 
welcome, and that be will there find a 
chance for even greater usefulness than 
he has found in Humboldt. 

The Alton church held its first social 
last Friday evening. It was the first 
church social ever held in the place, and 
was 2 success in every respect. We were 
present, and know whereof we speak. 
The attendance was good, the entertain- 
ment by the choir and young people ex- 
cellent, and the refreshments abundant 
and appetizing. A good sum was real- 
ized to be used in paying for their new 
organ. This young church can now be 
said to be initiated into the mystery of 
getting on in the world. Rev. Taylor, 
the pastor, was at the social, and did not 
appear to be making his first acquain- 
tance with a dish of ice-cream. It was 
while bending over one of these delights 
of the church social that he told me that 
he expected his wife would soon be with 
him, and then Hydesville and Rohner- 
ville would have to wake up. Whether 
the ice-cream had anything to do with it 
or not, I am not able to say, but the 
brother went so far as to say that he 
thought Humboldt county comes a lit- 
tle nearer being the Garden of Eden 
than any part of California he had seen. 
Rev. John Macdonald, who spied out the 
land and did the first preaching at Alton, 
was also present at the social, accompan- 
ied by his wife, happy in the evindence 
that his report of an opening for a church 
at that place had proven true. A weak- 
ness for ice-cream was also evident in 
his case. 3 

Rev. C. A. Huntington, our veteran 
standard-bearer, is supplying the Second 
church of Eureka until they can secure 
a pastor. It is to be regretted that his 
hearing has failed to such an extent as 
to interfere with his assuming regular 
pastoral work, for his mental and other 
equipments seem as good as ever. The 
Lord bless the aged ministers, and lead 
the churches to treat them kindly and 
considerately. J. F. B. 

FERNDALE, S2pt. 24, 1889, 


OBSERVATIONS FROM THE MINNE- 
APOLIS WATCH-TOWER. 


Formerly St. Paul, the capital, was the 
largest city in Minnesota and the great 
Northwest, but now Minneapolis is chief. 
As these rival cities are only nine miles 
apart, nearly all the railroads which 
come to one city reach also to the other, 
Hourly and half-hourly trains of the dif- 
ferent roads lace the cities together, to 
be multiplied still more by electric and 
cable cars in the near future, while inter- 
urban villages help to fill the intervening | 
spaces.” Minneapolis is a city of some 
210,000, with 137 churches, some 121 
of which are Protestant and evangelical. 
Comparatively speaking it is a Christian 
city, as the above facts indicate. Many 
of our Christian men occupy influential 
‘positions in business circles, and our 
churches in general are prosperous and 


to keep the saloons closed on the Sab- 
bath. Sunday base-ball games are not 
allowed. In consequence of what is 
called the 
goodly part of the residence portion of 
the city enjoys prohibition, but high li- 
cense does not preceptibly check the ter- 
rible work of the saloons, nor hinder the 
woes and miseries of the drink evil here, 
no more than it does in high-license 
Omaha or elsewhere. Everybody drinks 
ail he wants to, as in low-license and 
free-whisky towns. Why did you ex- 
pect it would be otherwise? In the 
_ business portion of the town the thousand- 
dollar saloons may well be expected to 
pay splendidly. The debauching effects 
of authorizing the liquor business, and 
of giving it the sanction of the law, is 
‘producing its fruits here and in Duluth, 
as well as other Eastern cities. We have 
an improved (say, rather, a satanic) way 
now of dealing with prostitution. The 
madames are not now rudely brought be- 
fore the municipal court and fined, and 
very likely sent to the penitentiary at 
Sullwater. Twenty of them are regular- 
ly fined fifty dollars a month, as I learn 
from the office of the Chief of Police, 
and for each girl there is a regular as- 
sessment of five dollars! Will this vir- 
tual license of prostitution wake the fires 
of revolution? ,O ye people of God! 
why are you so very timid, so very still ? 
“Cry aloud, and spare not.” 

It may surprise some of the readers of 
THE Paciric to know that one-third of the 
people of Minnesota are Scandinavians 
—that is, Swedes, Norwegians or Danes. 
Our city contains many of them. One 
of their churches each Sabbath has an 
audience of between three and four 
thousand, and is the largest congregation 
in the city. We are delighted that these 
Protestants, who take so kindly to our 
American ideas, are tohelp us solve our 
great social and religious problems. 
They are considered the most desirable 
and progressive of all our European 
immigrants, The Norwegian Prohibi- 
tionists of Wisconsin publish a self-sup- 
porting newspaper in Eau Clare, and the 
Swedes have a Prohibition paper of 


} 15,000 subscribers published in Min- 


neapolis. It is known to many that 
during the years past Sweden and parts 
of Norway have enjoyed a most gracious 
Outpouring of the Holy Spirit. This 
marvellous work of God came to give 
regenerating and spiritual power to the 
State Lutheran Church in Sweden, as 
the great revival under Whitefield and 
Wesley came so opportunely and provi- 
dentially with resurrection life into the 
State Church of England. Rev. P. 
Waldenstrom, at once statesman, theolo- 
gian, author and evangelist, is the great 
apostle of this wonderful movement. 
He has recently visited this city and 
spoken to the representatives of these 
mission churches—that is, to the Scandi- 
navian Christians upon whom descend- 
ed that Holy Spirit baptism in the old 
country. Dr. Waldenstrom’s meetings 
were held in the Colosseum, the largest 
hall in the city. But the building could 
only contain seven or eight thousand of 
those who wished to attend. If any one 
wishes to read the thrilling account of 
Sweden’s great revival let him send to the 
rooms of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, New York, for Rev. W. M. 
Montgomery’s pamphiet, entitled, “The 
Wind of the Holy Spirit.” This pamph- 
let will give you one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in modern Church 
history. 

The State Association of Congre- 
gational Churches has just held its’ 
annual meeting in Park church, St. Paul. 
All the exercises and services were up- 
lifting. Rev. S. L. B. Speare made an 
able and eloquent plea for longer pastor- 
ates, voicing the views of the Associa- 
tion. I have asked several what were 
the most notable features of this State 
meeting, and they all have answered : 
“The address of Dr. A. H. Heath of 
Plymouth church, St. Paul, and of Presi- 
dent Cyrus Northrup of our State 
University.” Without any thought of 
striking the same keynote, having ap- 
pointments on different subjects, and on 
different days, they both pointed out the 
weakness and the power in the preaching 
of to-day. 

Dr. Heath had no confidence in nega- 
tive, apologetic, controversial or hypo- 
thetical preaching. He thought the 
Spirit’s messages, if delivered to-day, 
would be for us to be true to ourselves 
and true especially to the naked Word of 
God. Dr. Northrup would have all 
preachers come back, without reserva- 
tion to John iil: 16, and there finda 
motive, not weak and thin, but all-power- 
ful, to raise, all the money needed to 
complete the redemption of this world, 
Primitive piety zephyrs seem to be 
blowing this way, brethren. 

I have felt this particularly when visit- 
ing the New Missionary Training School 
just commenced in this city by Dr. Gui- 
ness of London. The sweep of God’s 
providence reaches to both hemispheres, 
The work of J. Hudson Taylor in 
China is not to stand alone. The Young 


‘People’s Endeavor Societies in our] 


churches, and the 4,000 young people 
in our schools and colleges looking for- 
ward to missionary work are not isolated 
facts to cheer us, 
minister of Providence’ 
training schools to qualify 
sionaries in England; ‘and October rst 
one of these schools will commence in 
Boston, in charge of Dr. H. C. Mabie; 
and one in Kansas City, in charge of 
George Needham, the evangelist. As 
the plan of God unfolds to carry Satan’s 


has started two 


last strongholds, under the inspiration of 


the new and mighty baptism of ‘the 
last days,”’ let us, and espcially the young 
people, be ready for times so momentous 


strong. ‘The powers that be” endeavor 


‘and work so unselfish that angels and 


Patrol Limit Ordinance a | 


Dr. Guiness, as the 


young mis-. 


archangels might beg the privitege of 
engaging in it. 

There is a good prospect that Rev. E. 
S. Williams and wife will return to Los 
Angeles again this fall to re-engage in 
doing good along the different lines. 
They are bound to push the cause and 
to help something or somebody, where- 
ever they are. “The wilderhess and sol- 
itary place are glad for them.” 

Deacon D. C. Belle, one of our Ply- 
mouth church laymen, together with his 
wife, have recently returned from a de- 
lightful visit to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. Mr. Bell took many fine stere- 
optican views of Palestine by the Ko- 
dak process. These views he gave to 
the Congregational Club a few evenings, 
at the First Congregational church. He 
is also exhibiting these views at Sabbath- 
school conventions. We came as near 
with our eyes as we have ever come to 
the land once trodden by sinless feet 
and sanctified by the atoning blood of 
Jesus. W. A. J. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 25, 1889. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CAL- 
IFORNIA 


Will hold its annual meeting with the 
Congregational Church in Tulare, be- 
ginning Tuesday, Nov. sth, ro o’clock 
A.M. Each Congregational Church in 
Central and Northern California and 
Nevada is entitled to two delegates, and 
one additional delegate for each fifty 
members in excess of one hundred. The 
sermon will be preached by Rev. C. W. 
Hill of San Jose on the evening of the 
same day. JamMEsS WARREN, 
: Registrar. 
San Francisco, Oct. 3, 1889. 
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1” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. £1) 


TRAYS, PITCHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and all 
SAN FRANCISCO ...... 
E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 
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- - 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 
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ACROSS THE WHEAT. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


You ask me for the sweetest sound 
Mine ears have éver heard? 

A sweeter than the ripples’ plash, 
Or trilling of a bird; 

Than tapping of the raindrops 
Upon the roof at night; 
Than the sighing of the pine-trees 

On yonder mountain height? 
And I tell you, these are tender, 
Yet never quite so sweet 
As the murmur and the cadence 
Of the wind across the wheat. 


Have you watched the golden billows 
In a sunlit sea of grain, 

Ere yet the reaper bound the sheaves, 
To fill the creaking wain? 

Have you thought how snow and tempest, 
And the bitter wintry cold, 

Were but the guardian angels, 
The next year’s bread to hold, 

A precious thiug, unharmed by all - 
The turmoil of the sky, 

Just waiting, growing silently, 
Until the storm went by? 

Oh! have you lifted up your heart 
To Him who loves us all, 

And listens, through the angel songs, 
If but a sparrow fall; 

And then, thus thinking of His hand, 
What symphony so sweet 

As the music in the long refrain, 
The wind across the wheat? 


It hath the dulcet echoes 
Feom many a lullaby, 
Where the cradled babe is hushed 
Beneath the mother’s loving eye. 
It hath its heaven-promise, 
As sure as heaven’s throne, 
That He who sent the manna 
Will surely feed his own; 
And, though an atom only | 
’Mid the countless hosts who share 
The Maker’s never-ceasing watch, 
The Father’s deathless care, 
That atom is as dear to him 
As my dear child to me; 
He cannot lose me from my place, 
Through all eternity. . 
You wonder, when it sings me this, 
There’s nothing half so sweet 
Beneath the circling planets 
As the wind across the wheat. 
—Zion’s Herald. 


MEMORIES OF DR. HORATIUS BONAR. 


BY REV. E. PAYSON HAMMOND, 


Notices have appeared in our religious 
papers of the death of this servant of the 
Lord. My acquaintance with him be- 
gan in 1861 when he invited me to 
Kelso where he wrote so many of his 
beautiful hymns. 

Iu one of his letters he said: 

“This is the center of a very ‘populous 
district. Many of our villages have been 
visited with blessings. As yet Kelso has 
only received a few drops. Weare wait- 
ing for the shower. Will you not come 
and help us? Dotry. I need not use 
arguments. I commend the matter to 
God and remain yours in the bonds of 
the Gospel of Christ. 
HoratTius BONAR.” 

After he became pastor of the Chal- 
mer’s Memorial church in Edinburgh, 
he again asked me to help to win sinners 
to Christ. He most thoroughly believed 
in the conversion of children. Many of 
his sweetest hymns were written for his 
own Sunday-school. I well remember 
the deep interest he manifested in the 
children’s meetings in his _ brother‘s 
church in Glasgow. He understood the 
work and rejoiced in it. 

The first time I met him was in com- 
pany with the Rev. William Reid, author 
of “the blood of Jesus,” a book which 
every minister and Christian should read. 
After talking with us a short time he 
turned, as if some one was in the room, 
whom he had not noticed, and, in an 
impressive manner, asked, “Shall we not 
speak a few words with Jesus?” We 
then each knelt and I can never forget 
the prayer he offered. It seemed to re- 
veal to us on what intimate terms he 
lived with the Saviour. We could al- 
most feel that we had been with the Lord 
and his disciples on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. Four years ago, when he 
was seventy-seven years of age, he assist- 
ed his brother Dr. Andrew Bonar at the 
communion service. His voice was 
clear and he seemed strong and vigorous. 
His heart seemed full of tenderness to 
Him who loved us aud gave himself to 
us. I could but say, what a blessing to 
have lived such a long and useful life. 

Rev. George Wilson of St. Michiel’s 
church, Edinburg, says of him: “He al- 
ways set himself in the pulpit, not to 
please, not to startle, not to speculate, 
but to help struggling souls to peace with 
God and to life in Christ. This was his 
aim in every sermon and this was the 
end before him in every line he wrote. 
The outstanding feature of Dr. Bonar 
was his faithfulness, and his monument 
is not his prose, not his poetry, not his 
preaching, but the thousands of human 

lives he has been the means of reversing 
and bringing in to the light and liberty 
of a new life. In spirit, he was placid 
and patient and gentle, but anything 
which he thought tended to depreciate 
‘the Scriptures and obscure the gospel of 
‘the grace of God stirred the covenanter 
in him and revealed a stern righteous- 
ness. It was my privilege to be with 
him on many platforms and to co oper- 
ate with him in many public movements, 
and to enjoy his private fellowship and 
friendship, and everywhere one found in 
him the attitude of a devout, true man, 
and a faithful minister of Christ. 

With his brother, Dr. Andrew Bonar, 
he was a thorough believer in the con- 
version of children and ever glad to do 
what he could to lead them to Christ.” 
His continued manifestation of this all 
through his long life drew the hearts of 
all ages more closely to him. It was 
this love for children that inspired some 
of his sweetest and most popular hymns. 
Dr. Bonar was remarkable for his in- 
tense love for preaching. He gathered 
€arnestness from the very attention which 

was always given to him while he spoke. 


He possessed the art of preaching with- 
Out notes. He prepared his subject 
carefully, but he spoke entirely memo- 
rater, and. often impromptu, with an 
air of authority, with which his vener- 
able appearance and character gave 
weight to his words. For many years 
he delivered a monthly sermon to chil- 
dren, which attracted young people and 
their guardians from all parts of the city. 
He was in the habit of bustling around 
among them in the crowded congrega- 
tion, in order to see that all were com- 
fortably seated, and by his kindly words 
and actions gained their hearts even be- 
fore he began to preach. He believed 
in the power of an uplifted Christ, and 
that children could intelligently come to 
him and understand that they were sin- 
ners and in need of pardon and a 
change of heart. He sought to impress 
this great truth till all felt it. 

He was not satisfied with entertaining 
and instructing the children, He saw 
the possibility of their beginning a new 
life through faith in the Lord Jesus 


Christ and of their being kept by the 


power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion. He knew that many most eminent 
Christians were converted in early child- 
hood and it was evident to those who 
heard him that he longed to have all who 
came within the sound of his voice heed 
the words, “They that seek me early shall 
find me.” These deeply seated convic- 
tions led him year after year to preach 
Christ to the young, believing his words, 
‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto Me.” It was love for chil- 
dren, and his strong desire to see them 
flocking to Jesus, that induced him to 
write some of his sweetest hymns long 
before he was known as a poet. When 
superintendent of the Sabbath-school in 
Kelso he did not find hymns which he 
could make available, he therefore wrote 
some for his own scholars, not thinking 
they would find their way into the hymn 
books all over the world and be sung by 
the young in many lands. Children can 
understand his hymns. He hada genius 
for ‘ simplicity. He comprehended the 
truth so clearly that in all his writings he 
evinced that power of simplicity that be- 
longs only to a man who has a profound 
view of his subject. 


He did not consider it beneath his. 


dignity to preach in the open air. This 
he did regularly. Till within a short 
period of his last illness he preached in 
Parliamentary Square and in the mead- 
ows in Edinburgh. After having twice 
officiated in his pulpit on the Sabbath he 
had strength left to break the bread of 
life to what Dr. Chalmers, the man he 
loved so much, called the unexcavated 
masses, in the openair. He also fre- 
quently did this on week-day evenings. 
I remember that one of the rules of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow was that every 
member should at least once a month 
preach in the open air to the uncared 
for masses. Dr. Bonar needed no law 
to drive him to this work. He loved to 
follow in the footsteps of his Master in 
his direction. Like him ‘tHe had com- 
passion on the multitude.” : 

His brother, Dr. Andrew Bonar, is 
one of the most loveable men I ever 
knew. During thirty-one weeks of evan- 
gelistic meetings in Glasgow we were 
daily associated in work for the Master. 
This was in 1861, 67 and‘85. He was 
ever the same earnest, devoted, faithful 
servant of the Lord. We knew just 
where to find him; others might vacillate, 
but he never. He was indeed a fit com- 
panion and biographer of the saintly 
Robert McCheyne. He was never more 
happy than when pointing weeping sin- 
ners to Christ and Him crucified. 
This also may be said of Dr. Horatius 
Bonar. They will both meet many. in 
heaven whom they have led to trust in 
the finished work of Christ. | 

The following hymn written by Dr. 
Bonar was sung at his funeral: 
Angel voices sweetly singing, 
Echoes through the blue dome ringing, 


News of wondrous gladness bringing; 
Ah, ’tis heaven at last. 


What a city, what a glory! 
Far beyond the brightest story 
Of the ages old and hoary; 

Ah, ’tis heaven at last! 


Christ himself the living splendor, 
Christ the sunlight mild and tender; 
Praises to the Lamb we render. 

Ah, ‘tis heaven at last! 


Now at length the veil is rended, 

Now the pilgrimage is ended, 

And the saints their thrones ascended; 
Ah, ‘tis heaven at last! 


Broken death’s dread bands that bound aus, 
Life ani victory around us; sy: 
Christ the King himself hath crowned us; 


Ah, ’tis heaven at last! 


We cannot all do as we would like to 
do in this world. Our feline pets may 
give us hydrophobia as well as our Ca- 
nine. Now, although it is impracticable 
to muzzle cats, we do not on that account 
hesitate to muzzle dogs. So, also, though 
we cannot altogether suppress private 
drinking, we can prohibit the common 
sale of drink. 


—— 


Whichever side of any question gains 
most women as its supporters ‘will, ere 
long, gain most men; laws for the con- 
servation of the home will always gain 
most women; ergo, they will in the long 
run gain most men.—Frances E. Wil- 
lard. | 


«Every man shall bear his own bur- 
den”—this is the law of necessity. 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens”—this 
is the law of Christ. Let a man lighten 
his own load by sharing his neighbor’s,— 


T.T. Lynch. 


‘There is not-a weakness, there is not. 


a sorrow, there is nota grievance, for 
which the love of God, as seen in the 
life and death of Christ, does not: offer 
some remedy. | 


vice is resorted to. 


WALKING WITH GOD. 


Manv of the people of God nowadays 
want some new method of life and ad- 
vancement, which will be easier and bet- 
ter than that of olden times. They wish 
to make advancement in the cause of 
Christ, and to attainto growth in the 
divine life, but are slow to accept the 
processes by which the fathers made 
these acquisitions. They would like to 
get on toward heaven ; but they want to 
ride in a close cab in the winter, and a 
phaeton in the summer, with the under- 
standing that these conveniences are to 
be furnished at the church’s expense. 

The best way to get on in the heavenly 
road is to go up on foot, taking it slowly 


enough to go up the steepest hills on the 


knees. One may not seem to get on so 


fast at the first, but the progress will be 


better sustained than if any modern de- 
It is very remarka- 
ble how often the Bible uses the figure of 
walking to indicate the state and progress 
of the Christian. Instance only a few 


these. 


Moses tells us that Enoch ‘walked 
with God,” and God took him. The 
Lord commanded Abraham to “walk be- 
fore him” and be perfect. David talks 
of walking in his integrity, and then 
speaks of walking “through the valley of 
the shadow of death.” Isaiah says, ‘Let 
us walk in the light of the Lord,” and 
speaks of the highway in which walk the 
redeemed of the Lord. Micah com- 
mands us to walk humbly with God. 
Paul delights to dwell upon the Chris- 
tian life in the use of this figure. ‘Walk 
in newness of life.” ‘Who walk not 
after the flesh, but afterthe Spirit,” as he 
says to the Romans. ‘We walk by 
faith,” is his declaration to the Greeks at 
Corinth. And again he writes to other 
churches that they might “walk worthy 
of the Lord.” The Ephesians he com- 
mands to “walk worthy of the vocation” 
wherewith they had been called, and 
again to “walk circumspectly.” His 
anxiety for the brethren of Collosse and 
Thessalonica was that they ‘might walk 
worthy of the Lord.” John delighted to 
take up the same figure and speaks of 
“walking in the light,’’ and walking even 
as Jesus walked. Luke in his Acts of 
the Apostles tells of the days of rest 
from persecution when church 
“walking in the fear of the Lord was mul- 
tiplied.”’ 

That is the old way of traveling on 
the King’s highway. Walking is good 
and safe exercise. It is a good means 
of steady progress and activity. You 
can grow more and go more by walking 
in the service of God ina month than 
by sitting a whole year. It is well 
well known that walking calls into 
exercise in the best manner all the 
muscles of the body, and promotes tone 
and good health and good spirits. 

A good walk in religion is just the 
thing many of our people need. Some 
of them should begin at once to take 
regularly a morning walk. Soon they 
would be able to take an evening walk 
as well, Soon they would want to be 
‘walking worthy of the Lord” all the 
time, until now and then with the 
psalmist their hearts would be enlarged, 
and they would even “run in the ways 
of the Lord.” We want good walkers— 
a great army of pedestrians in the 
church, Brethren and sisters, are you 
not anxious by this time to press on to 
the top of another hill, on to another 
green valley? Let us take a few steps 
Onward at once. If anyone is afraid to 
step unaided let him use the Bible asa 
staff on which to lean. With it he can 
get on very well indeed.— Religious Tel- 
escope. 


MAJESTY OF CHRIST’S PRESENCE. 


_ Independently of all tradition, we 
may believe with reverent conviction 
that there could have been nothing mean 
or repugnant—that there must, as St. 
Jerome says, have been ‘something 
starry’ in the form which enshrined an 
Eternal Divinity and Infinite Holiness. 
All true beauty is but ‘the sacrament of 
goodness,” and a conscience so stainless, 
a spirit so full of harmony, a life so 
purely noble, could not but express itself 
in the bearing, could not but be reflect- 
ed in the face of the Son of Man: We 
do not, indeed, find any allusion to this 
charm of aspect, as we do in the de- 
scription of the young high-priest Aristo- 
bulus, whom Herod murdered; but 
neither, on the other hand, do. we find in 
the language of his enemies a single 
word or allusion which might have been 
founded on an unworthy appearance. 
He of whom John bore witness as the 
Christ—He whom the multitude would 
gladly have seized, that He might be 
their king—He whom the city saluted 
with triumphal shouts as the son of 
David—He to whom women ministered 
with such deep devotion, and whose as- 
pect, even in the troubled images of a 
dream, had inspired a Roman lady with 
interest and awe—He whose mere word 
caused Philip and Matthew, and many 
others to leave all and follow Him—He 
whose one glance broke into the agony 
of repentance the heart of Peter—He 
before whose presence those possessed 
with devils were alternately agitated in- 
to frenzy and calmed into repose, and at 
whose question, in the very crisis of his 
weakness and betrayal, His most savage 
enemies shrank and fell prostrate in the 
moment of their most infuriated wrath— 
such a One as this could not have been 
without the personal majesty of a 
prophet and a priest. All the facts of. 
his life speak convincingly of that 
strength and endurance and dignity and 
electric influence, which none could 
have exercised without a large share of 
buman, no less than of spiritual gifts. 
“Certainly,” says St. Jerome, “a flame 


| of fire and starry brightness flashed from 


his eye, and the majesty of the Godhead 
shone in his face."— Dr. Farrar. 


‘SBE CHEERFUL, ALSO.” 


BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. . 


“Be.” The word is very strong. It 
is a command. There is a difference 
between seeming and being-true, or good, 
or brave, or cheerful. In this case we 
are told to be—what? Cheerful, full of 


a ray of sunshine in a gloomy place. 
That is a good deal to ask of any one, 
and yet at the end of the command 
comes the word “also.” So there is 
something more back of it? Of course, 
“3 we would never be able to be cheer- 
ul. 

Let us see. We are often told to be 
kind. I should be kind if I helped up 


my mother about her work, went upon 
an errand for my father, and soon. I 
should be doubly kind if I were cheerful 
also. I can be patient. We sometimes 
hear of a cheerful patience. Is there 
another kind? I can be honest, just. 
There is stern justice; there is hard 
honesty. The world will be the brighter, 
as well as the better, for our cheerful 
honesty, our cheerfully dispensed justice. 

Did you ever think that there is a part 
of your body that belongs to others far 
more than to yourself? Itistrue. Your 
face is not seen half so often by your- 
self as by others; and yet it often 
looks its best when you gaze at its 
reflection for your own pleasure. One 
can have a beautiful face, be the features 
ever so plain. Is anything more beauti- 
ful than a cheerful face? 

The Bible says: “A cheerful heart 
doeth good like a medicine,” In anoth- 
er place it says: ‘Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.”” Anda 
poet says: “The eyes are the windows 
of the soul.” To keep the face cheerful, 
the voice cheerful, to do good like med- 
icine, we must keep the heart cheerful. 
This is not an easy matter. One does 
not simply have to say, “I will be cheer- 
ful,” and then have it so. He hasto 
work for cheerfulness, just as he works to 
be honest, or kind, or brave, or learned. 
fie must be looking out for bright things 
to see and do. He must deliberately, 
yet quickly, choose which things he will 
think about, and how. He has to shut 


away from the gloomy things, and do 
something to bring back the cheerful 
spirit again. If we are cheerful for oth- 
ers we are doing good for ourselves. 
Good given means good sent back. 
Cheerfulness can become a habit, and 
habit sometimes helps us over hard 
places. A cheerful heart seeth cheerful 
things. A lady and gentleman were 
walking in the lumber-yard situated by a 
dirty, foul-smelling river. The lady 
said: ‘How good these pine boards 
smell!” ‘Pine boards!” exclaimed 
the gentleman. “Just smell this foul 
river!” ‘No, thank you,” the lady re- 
replied; “I prefer to smell the pine 
boards.” And she was right. If she, 
or we, can carry this principle through 
our entire living we shall have the cheer- 
ful heart, the cheerful voice, the cheerful 

Be good, honest, kind, brave, gen- 
erous, faithful, earnest, patient, and 
everything else that you should be ; but 
do not forget the “also” of the little 
command we have thought about. That 
will make you a joy and a help in the 
world.—Sunday-School Times. 


FARMERS’ QUALITIES. 


But “farmers are ignorant.” Are 
they indeed? True, they are easily im- 
posed upon. They are used to honesty 
of yes and no, and to believe that one 
does not mean the other. They are 
warm-hearted and hospitable, and will 
not only give to a pleasant-tongued 
traveler a meal and a rest, but will even 
sign a paper for him, if it will do him 
any good, never dreaming of a treachery 
that is entirely foreign to their own na- 
tures, They are ignorant, too, of fash- 
ions, and artificialities, but in respect to 
solid and useful knowledge the farmer 
becomes a sort of encyclopedia. Practi- 
cally he is a physiologist, a veterinarian, 
a botanist, an entomologist, even a chen)- 
ist. He is eminently a field philosopher, 
and at the same time a mechanic, know- 
ing the nature of woods and of metals, 
and adapting them in the most summary 
way to the special needs of his service. 
He uses machinery and learns its nature 
and the care it requires, as he learns the 
nature and care of his animals. There 
is no class that needs or professes such a. 
variety of practical knowledge as the ag- 
riculturists. Their ingenuity and their 
judgment are continually in use arrang- 
ing ali their varied interests amid conflicts 
with the weather, the soil and its native 
growths, the birds, animals, insects, etc., 
that surround and penetrate the camp, 
and keep the farmer-chief continually on 
the gui vive. But he finds enjoyment 
in all this stir which affects him so inti- 
mately, far more than is found on crowd- 
ed streets, where the eye is pleased for 
a time, but where everyone is pre-occu- 
pied and absorbed, and where our warm- 
hearted husbandman feels lost. He 
finds more real sympathy among his 
growths and dependencies at home.— 
Vick’s Magazine. 


An English guide, while showing the 
beauties of the little town of Saltaire, 
where no liquor is allowed to be sold, 


{explained that the “rate of. morality” 


was remarkably high, while that of mor- 


to the thousand. 


Ambition prompts many to become | 


| deceitful. 


cheer, calmly joyous, of good spirits, like | . 


a person who had fallen down, helped | 


his teeth, as it were, sometimes, and turn |. 


tality was very low, being about thirteen | 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., Sept. 23,1889. 

The wanderers are nearly all home and 
the great houses of the northwest are 
again cheery with bustle and life. Along 
the avenues the equipages of the fashion- 
able roll, and in the parks the nurse 
girls are once more on hand with their 
pretty infantry, children brown with the 
tan of sea and mountains. There 1s 
however one notable wanderer who does 
not come back, and he is President 
Harrison. That he makes a mistake in 
junketing around-the country and carry- 


ing the capital in his coat-tail pocket,’ 


his enemies insist. The talk of his 
chumming at Deer Park with Steve 
Elkins, Davis and. Camden, and of 
Windom’s influence will not soon die 
out. President Harrison might have 
selected a better summering point than 
Deer Park, the summer home of the 
most notorious political brigade in the 
country, a triumvirate that represents 
Wall street in its most vicious aspect. 
This intimacy has been of the closest 
character. Even the children are tangled 
up init. The daily paper informs us 
that young Blaine Elkins gives a swell 
party at which Baby McKee is the 
honored guest, and these august infants 
pledge each other eternal friendship. 
And this precious scion of the Elkins 
tribe undoubtedly adroitly swells the 
head of the young McKee, while a more 
experienced Elkins swells the skull of 
the baby’s grandfather on the front 
porch. The President might do worse 
than come home and take up the burden 
of State again. It is not too warm to 
sleep in the White House now, and the 
cold nights have killed the mosquitoes. 
If the President were here he might 
have a better opportunity to consult with 
the leaders as to a successor to Corporal 
Tanner as Commissioner of Pensions. 
He did feel it necessary to come here to 
secure the Corporal’s resignation, but 


allowed his haste to get the better of 


him in supposing that ex-Representative 
Warner would jump at the appointment. 
It is most likely that General Warner 
will not accept the office at all, although 
the President sticks to the idea of his 
acceptance with all the tenacity of a 
man who has once solved a problem to 
his own Satisfaction and cannot get the 
result verified. 

George S. Merrill, of Massachusetts, 
would doubtless be willing to accept the 
position, but in stating,at an interview for 
publication, that a man must be selected 
for the position who is “not committed 
to service pensions,”he killed his chances, 
unless he can explain the language satis- 
factorily. Anyone who wants to become 
a Commissioner of Pensions should 
avoid a newspaper reporter as he would 
the plague, for the Administration has 
not yet determined upon its pension 
policy and may not until well along in 
the next Congressional session. In the 
meantime silence is insisted upon. 

We have the notable example of Mr. 
Hiram Smith, Deputy Commissioner of 
Pensions. No sooner was Corporal Tan- 
ner bounced and the charge ofthe Bu- 
reau given him pending the appointment 
of a successor, when the deputy, Smith, 
swelled up with importance. He at once, 
under a mistaken {notion that the Ad- 
ministration would be pleased with the 
general rehearsal of all of Mr. Tanner’s 
plans, rescinded several orders that had 
been promulgated by the Corporal. On 
last Wednesday Secretary Noble sat upon 
Smith with a dull, sickening thud, and 
he has not been heard to utter a sound 
since. His indiscretion, together with 
the fact that he had his own pension re- 
rated during the wholesale grab by the 
Pension Office clique of clerks, will doubt- 
less cause his removal. In the tender 
and expressive language of the street, Mr. 
Smith has been “too fresh.” 

The sheep who will wait until their 
leader goes through the gap in the fence 
are not such fools as they look. If Cor- 
poral Tanner had waited to see what his 
leader intended to do he would be in 
the Pension Office yet, and if Mr. Smith 
had not blindly started in for himself he 
would not be so chop-fallen this evening. 

Frank G. Carpenter, the well-known 
newspaper correspondent, has returned 
from his trip round the world and settled 
down for the season’s grind. Mr. Car- 
penter left in September last for Japan 
and went thereon to all the Oriental 
countries. He had with him a _ photo- 
graph outfit, a typewriter and his wife to 
operate the typewriter. The amount of 
work he supplied to a syndicate during 
the trip and the amount he brings back 
are tremendous. I firmly believe that 
Mr. Carpenter would contract to write a 


history of the moon in thirty days. He 


would doubtless draw on his imagination 
for his facts but the supply of “copy” 
would be inexhaustible. 

All preparations for the conclave of 
Knight’s Templar are being carried on on 
the most extensive scale. The final ar- 
rangements are being perfected and all 
will be in readiness in good time. Ad- 
ditional notifications from commanders 


_ who have not heretofore signified their 


desire to be present at the conclave are 
being received daily, but no fear of ex- 
hausting the accommodations of the city 
is feared by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, 


It is stated that the Northern Pacific 
was recently offered $1,500,000 for its 
express business, and that the offer was 
subsequently increased to $2,090,000, 
but the company declined to sell, 


them to see it. 


an 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, OCT. I8. 
Il. SAM. 63 1-12. 


By Rev. W. H. Scudder. — 


THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION, 


Every one would be interested in 
learning how to obtain the fortune that 
would make him independently well off, 
if he were sure that a little attention to 
detail, and the expenditure of a little en- 
ergy, would bring itto him. But when 
something of far greater value is offered 
to a man and can be obtained on these 
conditions, he pays no attention to them. 
Religion is far more precious than rubies 
or gold. The Scripture affords us infor- 
mation in regard to securing it for our- 
selves. Let us pay attention tothis mat- 
ter as set forth in the passage before us. 
The first requisite in obtaining true re- 
ligion in the heart is: 

I, Recognizing the want of wt (V. 1). 
Nearly seventy years had elapsed since 
the Israelites had seen the sacred symbol 
of their covenant with Jehovah. Samuel 
had done a great deal to keep the spirit 
of religion alive, but it had suffered a 
gradual decline, owing to idolatry en- 
croaching through the surrounding heath- 
en. The events after Saul’s death 
seemed also to have a disparaging effect 
on religion, and David recognized that 
some supreme effort must be made to 
bring the people back to the worship of 
the true God and to the paths of the 
ceremonies given by the Lord through 
Moses. In other words, he recognized 
the absence of religion in Israel, and got 
Now, the very first thing 
that a man must do lies in this direction. 
We once heard a missionary from Afri- 
ca say that the greatest obstacle to the 
introduction of civilization there was 
the lack on the part of the natives of 
feeling their need of it. They were per- 
fectly content with what they possessed 
already. They secured sufficient from 
their manner of tilling the ground to 
live by, and wanted no modern plow to 
make the earth more productive, by 
turning up the under soil. They were 
well enough protected from the elements 
by the rag about their loins, hence had 
no need for clothing such as modern 
civilization thinks it necessary to put up- 
on one’s self. And the same complaint in 
regard to the spiritual needs was made 
on the very highest authority centuries 
ago. ‘And knowest not,” said the 
Master, “that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked?” (Rev. iii: 17.) Nor has this con- 
dition ceased to exist to-day. If there 
is one thing that calls for alarm in most 
men of our acquaintance, it is this seem- 
ing absence of any deep-seated feeling 
that they need religion, need the Gospel, 
need the atonement of Jesus Christ. 
Oh, that there might be more of the 
Spirit’s influence in producing this feel- 
ing, that we lack the one thing needful ! 
The second requisite in obtaining true 
religion in the heart is: 

II. Preparation for i. David 
gathered together the leaders of Israel to 
consult about the manner of recovering 
the ark. (V. 2; I Chron, xiii: 1.) By so 
doing he interested a large number, and 
prepared the nation for the great event. 
Now, there are a great number of persons 
who suppose that they “can get religion 
at any time.” They therefore neglect 
opportunity after opportunity to prepare 
themselves for the reception of God’s 
most precious gift. And some churches 
are not unlike this. They suppose that 
they can ‘‘jump into a revival,” and fail 
to prepare for the week of prayer, or the 
Lenten season, until these are upon 
them, and then wonder why they have 
not received a blessing. Certain it is 
that if any one thing needs most careful 
preparation for, it is receiving God’s 
Holy Spirit. The heart must be in a 
spiritual state, the soul must be in a 
spiritual mood, the whole being must be 
reaching out after the blessing, and then 
the results will not be far off. Look at 
the conversions in the New Testament, at 
the revivals in it, and see if this lesson is 
notemphasized. 

III. A third factor is knowledge. 
This seems to have been the real trouble 
in the instance before us. David, in 
spite of all his preparation, had failed to 
look in the Book of the Law, to discov- 
er how the ark should have been han- 
dled. Had he done that he could not 
have possibly supposed that the sacred 
chest could have been returned in the 
same manner that the Phoenicians car- 
ried their ark, on a cart drawn by oxen 
sacred to Baal. It was a species of sac- 
rilege that David indulged in when he 
did this, after express instructions were 
given as to the transportation of the ark. 
(Num, iv: 15-20 and vii: 9.) And are 
there rot many who desire to obtain the 
blessing of God who, for lack’ of know- 
ledge, proceed in the wrong manner? 
The heathen will seek it through their 
old superstitious way, even after the gos- 
pel has been preached to them. The 
moral man will seek in his way, even 
though he has heard the truth. ‘Not 
by works of the law shall a man be justi- 
fied.” Others will seek the blessing 
through the Virgin or the saints, when 
the Scripture is at hand from which in- 
formation can be had, and there is but 
one name given. 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life [and so ye have], for they testify 
of me,” 

‘IV. A fourth facter is reverence. 
Men are not converted while they sneer 
at holy things. The scoffer and the 
free-thinker are alike very far from be- 
ing in that receptive mood that God de- 
lights in, that mood typified in the heart 
of the little child that has a deep rever- 
ence for the holy thing. Nor do we 
find that many conversions occur while 
church fairs or entertainments are in 


‘Search the Scrip-. 


heart is deceitful. 


progress, It is when the individual, and 
the church as a whole is on its knees, 
when the reverence that steals over the 
heart that the Almighty is near, that the 
Spirit steals into the heart, and accom- 
plishes the new birth. 

V. The fifth factor ws respect for 
God’s law. Poor Uzzah met with a se- 
vere and rapid penalty. He fell dead 
by the side of the sacred ark that he had 
stretched out his hand to save: It was 
a terrible lesson that had to be given 
David and the Israelites. But at the be- 
ginning of new eras in religious worship 
there were similar instances. (Lev. 
x: I, 2; Acts. v: 1-12.) God’s law is 
inviolable, and it is well that we learn 
that lesson now. It makes no difference 
that an African ignorantly takes hold of 
a powerful battery; he will assuredly die, 
if only it is. powerful enough. So man 
cannot violate the spiritual law without 
suffering the consequences. Tle infidel 
who plowed, sowed, cultivated and reap- 
ed on Sunday out of sheer opposition to 
the Divine law, had yet to learn that 
God did not settle up all accounts in 
September. Obey the law, so shalt 
thou inherit the Divine favor. : 

When the Spirit comes into the heart, 
then the results are manifest. The ark 
is brought into the house. What a 
blessed thing that the altar of prayer can 
be erected, that the sacrifice of Calvary 
has virtue for us and our children, that 
the Light of Life can illuminate the 
heart of young and old, that the holy 
place can be found in every heart! The 


Lord’s benediction is upon the house 


that has the ark of the covenant. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning October 13, 1889. 


BY REV. DR, W. D. WILLIAMS, 


God’s eyes always on us. How should 
we live? (Ps. xiv: 1-7; x:14; xi: 4.) 

Other references—Job x:4; xi: 11; 
XXXIV: 19-21; xxvill:10; Ps, xxxiv: 15; 


xciv: 9; Matt. vi:3,4; vi: 17, 18; Gen. xvi: 


13; I Sam. xvi:7; Eph. v: 15;iv:1; Col. 

There is no difficulty in the general 
interpretation of scriptural language rep- 
resenting God. The metaphor, as beau- 
tiful as it is surprising, which describes 
omniscience as a and Shield,” ener- 
gizes the believer with life and courage. 
The text, ‘I will guide thee with mine 
eye,” is sufficient to make the tour of 
the world with. It means the Father’s 
presence anywhere, everywhere—upon 
the illimitable ocean, through the snowy 
wastes of Siberia, and over the burning 
deserts of Africa. No spot of land, 
however sequestered it may be, but that 
his eye of pity, justice, love, falls upon 
it, Knowledge may gather her stores, 
prudence may hold her scales, judgment 
may record her decisions, diligence may 
ply her tasks, and foresight may watch 
the opening future; day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, without let or stay, here 
and everywhere, now and forever—God’s 
eyes are upon us. ‘His eyes behold the 
children of men”; but we can no more 
grasp the full meaning of this figure than 
we can lay hold of the sun or moon by 
leaping. His presence is neither local 
nor evanescent, but universal and eter- 
nal. The influence of this living pres- 
ence cannet be expressed in any human 
language, and yet we know that this Di- 
vine attribute serves: 

1. To restrain.—The gates of tempta- 
tion are never closed, neither by night 
nor day, nor in times of peace nor in 
war. Thetemptations of to-day, yielded 
to, become to-morrow scourges and scor- 
pions. The pitying eye of the Eternal 
surrounds us to restrain from ruin and 
from harm. : 

2. To guard.—Sometimes the forces 
of life are too strong for us. We are in 
danger of being driven hither and thither. 
Change disturbs our peace, and loss up- 
sets our calculations. Adversity begins 
to blow his boreal blasts about us, and 
to darken our home with his wintry wing. 
Our troubled soul is made confident in 
the warmth and protection of the “All- 
seeing Eye” which, in turn, prompts the 
Omnipotent Hand to open for us the gate 
of refuge. | 

Beneath his watchful eye 
His saints securely dwell; 


That hand which bears creation up, 
Shall guard his children well. 


3. To help.—God is not like a lofty rel- 
ative who would visit the impoverished 
beneficiary in secret, and, by gracious 
stealth, extend a benefaction or a bless- 
ing. ‘Thy Father which seeth in secret 
himself shall reward thee openly.” Those 
Divine eyes are upon us for direction 
and for help. And yet many imitate the 
fabled maniac who closed the blinds of 
his chamber under the noonday sun in 
order to write by a smokingtaper. God’s 
eyes are full of uplifting, illuminating 
aid. Permit Divine help; attempt no 
human substitute. , 

4. To console.—Natural thought 
recoils from bringing God too near; it 
seems like making use of him too 
familiarly. Under this natural thought 
some have called him the “Great Un- 
known,” but the “Great Mis-known” 
would be more correct. The believer 
knows that his ‘‘Redeemer liveth,” and 
that his presence is as near to him as his 
own. His eyes are always upon us. He 
can see all that wesee, and we cannot 
see all that he sees. Nothing can con- 
ceal us from his vision, and this bound- 
less, unobstructed vision comforts and 
strengthens his people. 

We should live circumspectly. The 


No enterprise of human life were half so 
hopeless as the endeavor to be wholly 
pure and holy. Perfection is not prob- 
able in this life. Those who seem the 


| ply existing organizations isa very serious 


The world is defiling. | 


most sainted are, ordinarily, the most 
likely to waver in any claim to perfec- 
tion. As the snow-white garment quick- 
ly loses its purity in a dusty or smoky at- 
mosphere ; or as the living branch, when 
it is not freshly growing, soon loses the 
brightness of its green—-so the “beauty of 
holiness” is easily discolored. Life is 
full of evil tendencies, and sin broods in 
the air. 

‘* My soul, be on thy guard; 

Ten thousand foes arise.” 

Rugged Jerusalem on her rocky perch 
was dearer far to the devout Jew than 
rich and far-spreading Babylon. Our 
love for Zion, the honor of Christ, the 
consciousness within of God’s abiding 
presence, should always separate us from 
the world, restrain us from evil, and im- 
pel us to walk “‘circumspectly.” 

The “fool hath said in his heart”: 
Ah, the fallacy! Ah, the pity—that any 
should thus suffer themselves to be de- 
ceived and thereby lose the precious dis- 
position, the moral strength, and the un- 
selfish purity consequent upon personal 
consciousness of God. Such a “foo!” 
is as a watch without its mainspring ; as 
a sundial without its gnomon ; as a ship 
without its compass; as a locomotive 
without its track ; as a flower without its 
perfume ; as a blossom without its beau- 
ty ; the fortress of self barricaded against 
God ; the face turned to the world, and 
the heart turned against heaven ! 

For all times and for all needs there 
is a present, gracious God. “Hath he 
forgotten to be gracious ?” His grace is 
ever present to heal, to help, to love, to 
the end. In spite of the deepest indif- 
ference and the noisiest infidelity and the 
most scornful atheism, the impartial 
goodness, exhaustless mercy and life-giv- 
ing grace of God continues unchanged, 
just as the natural sun remains in his 
place through calm and tempest, and re- 
appears after the noisy thunder-storm | 
has passed away. | 

‘TULARE City. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


Minnesota and Wisconsin have been the 
objects of general interest to Congrega- 
| tionalists this week (Sept, 25th,) and 
last. Minnesota is one of our strongest 
in the interior, Congregationally speaking. 
Strong men like Dr. Heath in St. Paul, 
Drs. Thwing and Woodbury and Mer- 
rill and Speare of Minneapolis, Gale of 
Fairbault, and Wright of Austin fill the 
strongest churches. North Dakota has 
its Gergin of Fargo, James of Cooper- 
town, Chamberlin of Grand Forks, Brad- 
ley of Jamestown, and others; education- 
al work has Strong of Carlton, Northrup 
of Minneapolis (State University) and 
Barnes of Fargo College. We are not 
wanting in able leaders. pple 
Papers presented bore marks of care 
and culture at both the Minnesota and 
North Dakota meetings. Such as Presi- 
dent Northrup’s on “Qualifications and 
Quality in Our Work;” Dr. Smith of St. 
Paul on “Some Improvements in Church 
work;” Dr. Heath’s on “The Spirits 
Message to the Churches;” James of. 
Coopertown, N. D., on “Our Polity, 
Scriptural, Adequate,” and ‘*How to Pro- 
mote Genuine Revivals” by Chamberlin 
of Grand Forks, deserve a wider hear- 
ing. 
A warm welcome is always given to 
the representatives of “Our Seven Co-op- 
erative Societies,” all of which sent a 
secretary or agent. Home Missions and 
church and parsonage building must 
for some years have a large place in 
frontier evangelization. More than 
one hundred new houses of worship and 
more than twice that number of parson- 
ages are absolutely needed at once in the 
two Dakotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The lack of missionaries even to sup- 


matter. Our Superintendents call, but 
not half men enough answer, and work 
well begun goes to waste. 

Wisconsin, though an older State, con- 
fronts the same problems. Strong men 
like our leaders in Milwaukee, Madison, 
Eau Claire and elsewhere have the State 
work well in hand. Beloit and Ripon 
are closely identified with our denomina- 
tional work. Ability puts its mark on 
the current session of the convention at 
Janesville. National breadth and _lo- 
cal intensity characterize the discussions 
on the vital themes of the day. There 
‘are strong indications of a lively session 
of the National Council at Worcester, 
and the American Board in New York. 
The door of opportunity for doing grand 
work for Christ and the coming kingdom ‘| 
was never so wide open before us as now. 


REDUCED RATES TO NAPA W. C. T. U. 
CONVENTION. 


The Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany generously gives reduced rates to 
the State Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, to be held 
October oth to 12th, at Napa. Those 
holding certificates pay full fare going, 
but have their certificates stamped by the 
Station agent and signed by the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs..H. H. Havens, 
and pay only one-third fare on return, 
These certificates are good from Septem- 
ber 25th till October 14th, and any one 
can use them, whether delegates or not, 
the only condition being the attendance 
on at least one session of convention, 
that they may be signed by the official 
reporter. Send stamp for certificates. to 


road Rates and Official Reporter Cali- 
fornia Woman’s Christian Temperance} 
Union, 519 Eighth street, Oakland. 


The Antwerp disaster has almost been 


Tue Pacrrio will be sent free for one year to 


State Associations in North Dakota, | 


the market 24 years. Take no other. 


M. Edholm,. Superintendent Rail- 


forgotten in the press of other news, but b 


Rublishers’ Mepariment 


Entered at the Postofice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


The date aganst your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscrption 
is paid. 

The subscription Price of Taz Paczrio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment 0 
the postage by us. 


any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one néw 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid.and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Payment for Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bauk 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


INVERNESS. 


- The following resolutions were drawn rp 
and signed by the campers at Inverness dur- 
ing the season of 1889: 

‘‘We have been exceedingly pleased, and 
we trust much invigorated by our stay in 
Inverness. Its restful and romantic sur- 
roundings have made for us a delightful 
camping ground. It is a place of shady 
glens, gurgling brooks, lofty hills and at- 
tractive walks for those who like pedestrian 
exercige and picturesque scenery. The place 
promises to be one of the most healthful and 
delightful summer resorts on the Coast. 
The beach of the beautiful Tomales Bay is 
well adapted to sea-bathing. The water is 
comfortably warm, and its depth for a long 
distance from the shore secures perfect safe- 
ty to inexperienced bathers. 

‘One thing that has made our stay here 
peculiarly pleasant has been the kind and 
courteous attention of Dr. Thompson, who 
has charge of the grounds, and who does 
everything in his power to make our stay in 
Inverness one of the sunny memories of our 


| lives. 
“Mrs. C. P. Pirpuapo, 


“EK. H. 
Mrs. E. H. 
E. CHASE, 


“Mrs. §.H. BicELow, San Francisco. 
““E,. J. Wickson, Berkeley. 
K. CLARE, ‘* 


W, CLARE, “ 
“M. E. Hoaae, 
“C, P. Hoae, 
HacKLEY, 


“M. C. Hackiey, 
‘Rev. JNO. CARRINGTON and Family.’ 


Persons intending to visit the Eastern 
States, on excursions or otherwise, on first 
or second class, on single or round-trip tick- 
ets, or persons desiring information as to 
routes, etc., should correspond with Rev. F. 
E. Shearer, D.D., 2 New Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, Cal. For October Ist he has 
arranged a special excursion to the Grand 
Conclave of Knights Templars at Washing- 
ton, D.C. First-class round-trip tickets 
will be less than second-class rates. Passen- 
gers on single-trip tickets for New York and 
Boston will have ample time to visit Wash- 
ington city and witness the grand parade of 
20,000 Knights. The Pullman cars will be 
side-tracked in Washington, and can be used 
by the passengers, thus saving hotel bills. 
For rates to all Eastern cities write to the 
address given above, or to Rev. T. H. B. An- 
derson, D.D., Santa Rosa, Cal. Now is the 
time to go East. 


— The Century Magazine closesits nineteenth 
year with a number for October which, be- 
sides its leading serials on Lincoln and Si- 
beria and the Old Masters, contains several 
papers of peculiar importance. One of these 
is ‘*Reminiscences of the Herschels,” by the 
late Maria Mitchell. With the latter article 
is a portrait of Miss Mitchell, and a picture 
of her last observatory at Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. The ‘‘Strange, Trne Story” this month 
is the ‘‘War Diary of a Union Woman in the 
South,” edited by Mr. Cable. ‘‘Topics” and 
‘‘Open Letters’’ are on the late Professor 
Alexander Johnson of Princeton; on ‘‘Dis- 
asters’; New College for Women”; ‘“‘A 
View of the Confederacy from the Inside,” 
bearing upon the subject treated in the Lin- 
coln installment; ‘‘The Single Tax on Land 
Values”; ‘‘Country Roads”; ‘‘Prohibition in 
Iowa’; ‘‘A Tenor Farm”; and ‘“‘Irish Es- 
tates.” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacific 
States. They handle all grades of instru- 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 
piano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 137 and 139 Post street, 
San Francisco. | 


In the Atlantic Monthly for October is ‘‘A 
Non-Combatant’s War Reminiscences, ’’ which 
contains fresh statements with regard to the 
social and political condition of South Caro- 
lina before and during the war. William 
Cranston Lawton contributes:‘‘The Govern- 
ment and Its Creditors; ‘‘Fiction in the Pul- 
pit;’’ a paper upon the late President Wool- 
sey, by Professor J. H. Thayer of Harvard; 
the short story of the number is a negro tale 
entitled ‘‘Dave’s Neckliss,” a harrowing nar- 
rative of slavery times. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 


Pain and dread attend the use of most ca- 
tarrh remedies. Liquids and snuffs are un- 
pleasant as well as dangerous. Ely’s Cream 
Balm is safe, pleasant, easily applied into the 
nostrils, and a sure cure. It cleanses the 
nasal passages and heals the inflamed mem- 
brane, giving relief at once. Price 50c. 


If you wish to do the easiest and quickest 
week's washing you ever did, try Dobbins’ 
Eleetric Soap next washday. Follow the di- 
rections. Ask your grocer for it. Been on 


_ Malarial disorders as often attack residents 
of large cities as of the country. Ayer’s 
Ague Cure is warranted a safe and certain 
specific 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the chur 
we keep in Tue Paciric o 


fermented wine. Price, 75 | 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, sending the brain pure 
lood, makes sound both mind and body, | 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
wholesomenesss. More economica} 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 


New York. 


& CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN : 


FURNITURE 


—AND— 


Window Shades. 


Churches, Hotels, 
Boarding Houses,‘ Clubs, 
Lodge Rooms, Steam- 
ships, Public Institu- 
tions, etc, as well as 
Private Residences, fur- 
nished throughout at 
lowest rates. 


641-647 


San Francisco, 


AAjoin’s Palace Hotei 


STOVES. | 


to $10 00 
175 20 0 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodoriazed 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 


968 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hot. 


'VMSDonald, 


CASHIER 


R.H.M®Donald pres? 
Estasuisneo 1863. 
Oldest Che terer 


Capital Stock 


700,000.00. 
| % | 4,500 ,000.00 


mee °@Meturning thanks for past 
we ask a continuance of th® 
" game and solicit accounts of vidue 
and Corporations. 

R. H. McDONALD, 

_ San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 1, 1889, 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty pore 
lain tubs. Water pumped from the bay only 
at high tide, and co daily. Everything 


new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 conts. 


Should send for a copy of the 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 418 Front 
Street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


the record of killed, wounded and miss- 


ing foots up 455. i 


For a disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. 


aay of nearly two thousand useful articies- 


t free to any address, on application. 
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